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MEDICINE IN PRE - AND 
PROTOHISTORIC INDIA 


Amiya Kumar Roy Chowdhury 


The prehistoric or protohistoric medicine of ancient Indian 
subcontinent received little attention due to the absence of any 
deciphered written record. Its study was further hampered by the 
(1) paucity of material evidences related to this subjcet, (2) lack of 
discovery of relatively well-preserved, intact human remains 
including the soft tissues, (3) non-availability of human skeletal 
remains from the custody of Government officials for specialised 
study by non-government research workers equipped with better 
knowledge. The author faced with the same difficulty until late 
Prof. Nurul Hasan, the then Education Minister, Govt. of India, 
gave the necessary permission. To undertake such study, one should 
have comprehensive knowledge of medicine and its different 
branches, forensic medicine, physical and medical bio-anthropology 
and related modern investigative methods, archaeology and ancient 
history so that he may reasonably conclude about the possible 
existence of the diseases or their treatment during prehistoric period. 
Working with the above constraints, and after proper physical 
examination of the specimens, the author had to decide then the 
different types of modern investigations to be done for different 
specimens. These were optical, electron and scanning electron 
microscopy, radiology, x-ray light diffraction (powder 
crystallography), ultraviolet spectrophotometry, paper 
chromatography and protein electrophoresis for selected cases. 
These revealed the possible existence of diseases and the remedial 
measures adopted in the past. Objective DNA analysis of doubtful 
value here, being unavailable, could not be undertaken. CT-scan 
and stereolithography using computer -3D software have not been 
used. Instead, author's medical knowledge helped him to reconstruct 
stereolithographically the living state from bony outline. It has 
been found that some of the skeletal remains were kept sealed for 
more than forty years without being DUE and those needed 
intensive studies. 


Other related materials for the above subject were also studied, 
such as, existing structures of the prehistoric habitation sites, 
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evolution of tool technology as revealed by inspection of stone or 
metalhc objects recovered from different strata of different sites, 
the pot sherds, other artefacts and evidences from prehistoric cave 
paintings. These gave insight about the brain development of their 
authors. Analysing and correlating the findings fiom such 
investigations. some ideas could be formed about the prehistoric 
(before 2500 BC) and the protohistoric medicines (Primitive 
medicine - between 2500-1500 BC). The validity of deductions 
and their conclusions from the above study by the author are open 
to logical criticism by only such experts who possesses a reasonable 
scienufic knowledge about all the subjects mentioned earlier and 
not by a person with restricted knowledge whose ideas may be 
tainted with personal bias and deficiencies and which are not based 
on stiict scientific accuracy In future, such studies should preferably 
be based on joint or multidiscipliniary approach to derive, as far 
as possible. a correct and logical conclusion. It appears that vast 
amount of materials from different ancient sites of India, specially 
from cential and south India, may be available in future for such 
a study giving us an overall insight about prehistoric medicine and 
its chronological development in ancient India. 


A short summary of this limited study of pre and protohistoric 
medicine by the author 1s presented here. It is to be noted that the 
investigations were made on human skeletal remains from precise 
stratigraphic locations and which were duly Carbon-dated for 
scientific accuracy as far as known to the author. 


L Knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology 


The petroglyphs (rock-painting) of Bhimbetka, where continued 
habitation is said to have existed from late pleistocene or lower 
palaeolithic periods, clearly depicted the markings of the rib-cage 
and protective hoods over the chest of hunters (mesolithic?). This 
may indicate the crude knowledge of anatomy of the cave-dwellers 
and the importance of rib-cage in protecting the vital parts, as heart 
and lungs and the use of protective shields to avoid head injury 
during hunting or fighting. ——— 


IH. Medical care during post-glacial mesolithic period 


Amongst other human skeletal remains, one fossilized human 
skeletal remains of an adult (40 years ?) man (8100 BC) was 
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discovered from a grave in Sarai-Nahar-Rai (U.P.) belonging to 
mesolithic Ganga Valley Culture (Ref 1). He had infantile 
hemiplegia (left side) as revealed by shortening of the limbs on . 
that side. Since that disabled, limping man could live up to middle 
age, afte: infanule paralysis in childhood, one may suppose that he 
was under adequate medical supervision since childhood, until he 
died and interred in the grave along with grave goods and artefacts. 
Apparently, he was a man of some importance in his small 
community. 


III. Brain surgery of pit-dwellers of Burzahom 


Neolithic period. Neolithic settlement existed in Burzahom, 7km 
N-E of Srinagar, between 4325 to 2880 BC (Occupational levels 
of Periods I and II) and beyond 2715 BC. The origin of the pit- 
dwellers there has been disputed, some suggesting Central Asia 
while others thought Kot dizi from west. À skull (Period ID was 
discovered with attempts at trepanation of which 5 did not pierce 
through the skull while others were complete with 5 to 10mm 
diameter holes. That these were from antemortem trepanation before 
he died, has been suggested by the author on the following 
grounds : (1) Some vascularisation around the hole with circular 
thickening of the bones of the skull as a natural attempt at repair 
during lifetime was revealed in X-ray flim In at least around one 
of the holes. (2) Antemortem operation attempt were made on the 
skull since (a) attempts were made to pierce the skull, five of 
which did not pierce through the skull bone. The outer table of the 
. Skull were punched from outside and those were pushed to rest on 
the inner table of skull indicating that the holes were punched from 
outside. Circular flint tools using a stone percussion hammer were 
probably used for the above procedure. One may argue against the 
idea that those holes were made before the death of the subject. If 
not so why so many attempts at trepanation were made and so 
many were unfinished. Assuming that these were done for collecting 
bone fragments for some magical purposes, question arises why 
those fragments of outer table from incomplete holes were not 
taken out but left behind to rest ori the inner table and other fresh 
attempts were made to pierce through and through the whole skull 
bone. Further, it appears that there was no reason to give up the 
attemps to complete the holes if those were postmortem attempts 
on a dead person. (b) For the reasons cited above, one may possibly 
assume that a witch doctor in the hoary past, attempted to extricate 
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the evil spirit from the skull of a living subject by making complete 
holes to give relief to the subject for his brain malady. It appears 
that when the witch doctor failed initially to make complete holes 
through the thicker parts of the skull, he, apprehending that greater 
force might smash the skull by heavy impact of stone tools, had 
chosen other sites to make complete holes on the living subject. It 
is to be noted that many fine small flint tools can still be found 
embedded in the different strata of those pits. 


IV. Evidences of Medical Knowledge during Harappan 
Civilisation 


It appears that from the end of last Post-glacial period relatively 
quick spurts of chronobiological and cultural evolutionary changes 
of human being were in evidence in different parts of ancient 
Indian subcontinent along with some geomorphological, 
environmental and ecological changes. Further, the study of contour 
of frontoparietal parts of human skull suggests that it became more 
spacious along with relative diminution of post-auricular bulge 
(the"occipital bun" of Neanderthls’. This trend of slow evolutionary 
changes of human skull, consequent to accommodate the regional 
brain changes like increased bulkiness of fronto-parietal white mater 
and gyral convolutions and further changes of other bones related 
to the postural stance and bio-physical persuits, is quite evident 
when thé human skeletal remains obtained from the earlier 
occupational level are compared with that of the later periods at 
the different sites of Harappan civilisation. Contemporary 
archaeolBgical objects from explorations suggest that the earlier 
massive and crude palaeolithic quartzite tools gradually gave away 
to the evolution of later smaller, finer and well finished flint tools 
and still later metallic objects which were evidently used for many 
diverse purposes. Those evolutionary trends might have been'a 
continued or partly a punctuated process dependant possibly on 
different environmental and periodic socio-cultural exchanges 
between different ethnological groups. and introduction of new 
genes, particularly at the frinze areas and at selected sites. 


Along with the cultural and material developments, the survival 
and protective instincts of the prehistotoric human societies might 
have driven the then human population to devise, develope and 
improve means for better protection against environmental hazards 
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and to fight effectively with the natural calamities or periodic 
epidemics and maladies. They made collective attempts to develope 
and improve their sanitary standards and health-care system notably 
in some urban sites. The abnormal states of health and diseases 
were possibly treated by materials found out by trial and error 
methods and observing their effects. Magical rites as practised in 
primitive societies, did not prevent the Harappans to practise surgery 
for some overt disorders. Surgical interventions on skull, though 
relatively crude in the initial stage, were refined in the later period. 
They probabably developed their surgical skill after their initial 
experience in tackling cases of injury sustained dunng hunting or 
from natural or accidental physical traumas or from other pursuits. 
Evidences for improvement of their technique of cranial surgery 
can be observed from the chronological sequence of this surgical 
practice in different urban sites of Harappan civilisation and in pit- 
dwellers of Burzahom. 


The Bronze Age Harappans also exhibited a keen interest about 
hygiene and public health to ward off pstilence, epidemics and 
sporadic diseases. In the settlements, houses were built in orderly 
fashion along the main roads and side lanes, criss-crossed at right 
angles in east-west and north-south directions, facilitating better 
lighting and air flows. Evidences are also available of outposts to 
observe and control the traffic at such sites, set at road intersections. 
Laying down of sewage and drainage system, soak pits, gully pits, 
collection of soiled discharges from individual houses by covered 
channels like our modern ones, are also in evidence. Circularly 
walled wells with lots of small earthenware pots strewn around 
those, suggest individual use and of discarding used pots after a 
drink. Unique filtration-pots in Lothal at a seaside trading centre, 
suggest supply of potable water at the acropolis. Silos were built 
in urban sites for healthy storage and proper distribution of food 
grains. Trading centres were located at different areas away from 
the residential domestic habitations. The above all round 
developments indicate unique public health system in the well 
planned Harappan settlements. Harappans had also some knowledge 
of medicine and surgery. | 


Did the Harappans practise CRANIAL SURGERY 
for brain disorders ? 


Palaeopathological and radiological studies of two Bronze Age 
skulls (no H976 B and H802 B) from the tall and long-headed 
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early population of Haiappa. discovered from Cemetery R37, 
suggest that cranial surgery was probably practised on apparently 
diseased persons to give them some relief. The first case (H976 B) 
had fixed lower jaw with the surrounding bones of face and head 
(Leontiasis ossea). The second case (H802 B) had congenital or 
acquired annomalies of bone. It is of interest to note that many 
surgical bronze instruments of the contemporary period. like 
neetabic gouze with alabaster handle, knife, razor and pincer were 
discovered by the archaeologists in the Indus Valley. 
Stereolithographic drawing by the present author gives a vivid 
impression of the probable surgical procedure adopted by the 
operator who used a metallic gouze with alabaser handle. While 
this case was operated on the right temporal bone the other case 
was operated from the top. Whether the operator was a witch- 
doctor engaged In devil-purging or to give some relief to the subject 
is anybody's guess now. 


Trepanation of skull has also been discovered in ancient 
Kalibangan ın at least two cases (KLB 8 gr-9 and KLB 8 gr-31). 
The first case had an apparent bulge at the site of the operation 
which might have been due to an intracranial tumour. There are 
cvidences of superficial charring of skull bones around the small 
circular operation sites. This suggest the use of red hot metal knife 
and red hot circular trepan evidently to maintain asepsis at the 
operation sites. In the second case (KLB gr-31) the same technique 
was adopted by the healer on the skull of a middle-aged man. The 
Kalibangan procedure ts unique in the sense that the ancient healer 
used small red-hot trepan with circular saw and a central pivotal 
pin akin to one used in ancient Greece later on and in modern 
surgery. This device prevented excessive injury to the skull bone. 
The Kalibangan skulls, on which trepanation were done, belonged 
to cemetery KLB 8 of the period 2370 to 2000 B. C.*. 


From the foregiong description of ancient skeletal remains we 
may logically construct a hypothesis about the evolutionary 
chronology of trepanation in ancient India. All the trepanned skulls 
showed evidences of some annomaly. In the neolithic site, like 
Burazahom, especially designed flint tools were probably used. 
The trepanation was done on deseased skull during lifetime as 
revealed by special studies. The pit-dwellers of Burzahom had 
remote connections with the inhabitants of Indus Valley. In the 
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Harappan sites, similar operations were, however, performed with 
metal gouze or with red-hot metallic circular trepan and knife as 
in Kalibangan. In the skulls from Harappa, trepaned holes were 
much bigger than that on the Kalibangan skulls but similar to the 
size of holes on Burzahom skull . lt may be menuoned here that 
some skulls obtained from Area G of Harappa showed evidence of 
charred holes which were most probably produced during massacre 
by thirsting red hot metal rods through the scalp. The evolution of 
finer surgical technology in ancient Kalibangan by the ancient 
healers of Indus Valley might be a prelude to a more advanced and 
finet surgical procedures adopted later on by the great teachers of 
Ayurveda. like Charaka, Susruta, Bhiksu Atreya and Jivaka. 
However, there 1s a gap in our knowledge about the practice of 
trepanation of skull during the Post-Harappan period and beginning 
of the Ayurvedic era. Very little information about trepanation of 
skull before the time of Jivaka (500 BC) is available except that 
we find a mention of Tirjak (lateral) incision on the skull aparently 
to extract maggots or for gangrenous swelling on the skull. It 1s 
mentioned that Jivaka went to Taxilla from Rajgir to learn the 
technique of cranial surgery from Bhiksu Atreya. 


Harappans suffered from Occupational Hazards 
(1) Metallurgy and Poisoning 


The author has mentioned previously that metal instruments 
were used for cranial surgery in ancient Indus Valley. To prepare 
such special instruments, one should have expert knowledge in 
metallurgical technique. Our information about the existence of 
expert metallurgists 1n the ancient Indus Valley is meagre except 
that we find fine crafts and various useful objects prepared by 
them. We know that the science of metallurgy and non-ferrous 
alloying was well-developed during mature phase of Harappan 
civilisation. Though various objects of Cire-Perdue castings of that 
period, different types of special furnace in different ancient cities 
of Indus Valley or copper smelting, hot workings, granulation of 
gold, alloying, metal casting for preparation of metal objects, lumps, 
of metals and melting pots: were discovered in Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa, Lothal and Kalibangan, yet none of their creators or 
expert metallurgists could be traced. Scholars even suggested that 
fine metallic objects were imported in Indus Valley from ancient 
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sumer and Egypt. Here positive evidences are presented that expert 
metallurgists existed in quite an early phase of Harappan civilisation 
who could probably create such fine metal crafts. One such expert 
practised this trade in Mohenjodaro. He must have lived for a long 
time leaving behind his skeletal remains to give us a vivid evidence 
and impression about his trade. The pigmented skull and bones 
(MXII/2500BC ?) of this old man were discovered by archaeologists 
from earlier phase of occupational level. Hardened arteries of this 
man made deep and sharp impression on the inner side of his 
pigmented skull bones. As the bones were black, archaeologists 
recorded such bones as charred along with some other bones found 
in Pot burials- II and I2, H88, H739, H780, H789 from Harappa 
and M2, M30, M31 and M42 from Mohenjodaro. For nearly half 
a century, the scholars, based on their findings of so-called charred 
bones, put forward theories about various modes of disposal of the 
dead in ancient Indus Valley, one of which was supposed to be by 
cremation. Compounding our knowledge of medical toxicology 
and development of fossils, one could detect that the skull bones 
of that old man were not burnt leaving behind any fragile ash. On 
the other hand, the bones are hard and black. This finding put us 
on track that the cause of blackening must be something else 
especially when impressions of blood vessels were present on the 
bones. It might be chronic metal poisoning. So the bones were 
subjected to X-ray diffraction The result revealed startling facts 
that the bones incorporated copper, arsenic, gold, nickel and possibly 
mercury in the matrix of the bone. This can only happen during 
one's lifetime. The question then crops us how did this man (MXID 
die in his old age and what was his profession. Logical answer 
would be that he was an expert metallurgist who died at old age 
suffering from chronic metal poisoning, especially from toxic effect 
of arsenic which was so frequently used by metalsmiths of that 
early period for preparation of soft and bright copper-arsenic alloy 
for bronze manufacture. Supporting evidences are also present ; 
the bronze objects from Mohenjodaro and Harappa indicated 
deliberate use of arsenic for alloying. From above findings one 
may conclude that the above man was an expert metallurgist who 
dealt with so many metals in his trade. He left behind his black, 
hard bones to tell us this story about his life and profession. 


(i) Occupational effects and bony changes 


The inspection of skull and bones gives a fair idea about the 
strong muscles of some of the inhabitants of ancient Indus Valley 
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which to some extent may be secondary to their occupation and 
specific nature of their work. Thus prominent torus occipitalis on 
the back of skull of some skeletal remains from R37 Cemetery 
exhibited strong muscular impression suggestive of massive and 
strong antigravity muscles. This might be due to carrying heavy 
load on their head, back and' shoulders, such as, sacks of grain, 
woods and other heavy objects. The stoutness of long bones, 
prominent musculotendinous impressions, big size of radia] heads 
and prominent interosseal ligament's impression are suggestive of 
hard and laborious occupation of some individuals who were earlier 
occupants of Cemetery R and some from H cemetery of Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro. Osteoarthritis with lipping (5029, H699, H698, 
H256(a). 146/D — 134, Mohenjodaro). compression fracture of 
vertebrae could be detected in some of the skeletal remains 
indicative of physical trauma of such occupants related to their 
strainuous jobs. 


(ui) X-ray Diffraction Crystallography of skeletal remains from 
Late Occupational levels of Harappa (Area G and Cemetery H) 
and Lothal 


Some of the bones of inhabitants of occupational] levels of Area 
G and of strata I and II of Cemetery H were subjected to X-ray 
diffraction using powder crystallography to detect diseases and 
poisoning. Ancient metalsmiths while dealing with copper, bronze, 
silver and gold also dealt with impurities as arsenic, antimony, tin, 
zinc, iron, nickel which changed recrystallisation temperature during 
refining. Deliberate use of above during smelting using crude 
technology might affect health. This type of smelting was practised 
in many ancient cities of Indus Valley. From scanty materials 
available for such investigation we could detect an expect 
metalsmith of Mohenjodaro. Some bones from Lothal also showed 
spotting or extraneous rings as also-some in bone samples from 
Area G cemetery and many samples from H cemetery. Definite 
cases of poisoning, however, was not in evidence. Such findings 
might be due to their profession as metalsmiths or ancient potters 
who used powdered metal ores like copper oxide for glazing. It is 
of interest to note that in a case of cancer jaw, detected by the 
author, heavy spotting and halo could be detetected by above study. 
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Earliest known cancer of Indian subcontinent 


Around 2000 BC, there lived an adult man (HI946) in Harappa 
who had multilocular cysts of various sizes invading most of his 
lower jaw as tevcaled by X-ray. The X-ray diffraction revcaled 
gross abnormality ** Another case of bony tumour (Osteosarcoma 
2) of thigh (No 153) (a') and a bony swelling on the skull of a 
male (HII635) (Osteoma ?) could also be detected. However, very 
few cases of benign or malignant tumour could be detected in the 
ancinent skeletal remains from Indus Valley. 


Craniotabes — a strange disease with cardboard like thin skull 
bones. Oxycephaly Traumatic injury of skull 


Three cases, all residents of Mohenjodaro, one young, an adult 
and another old man had egg-shell like thin skull bones (MST, M/ 
mis,mX X VIIT). This unusual disorder may be due to some familial 
genetic disorder or might have been due to unknown chronic 
malady. °° Craniotabes mentioned above is rarely seen. 


Oxycephaly (H699) another rare disease with a fixed jaw has 
been found. Traumatic disorder of skull, linear bony injury was 
found on a skull of G Cemetery. Inspection of it (Skull no. I. I, 5, 
I5 : II5I8) suggested this to be due to homicidal injury by an axe 
like object. 


Dentistry practised during Harappan Civilisation 


In a jar of the late Harappa period (H. P. Pot burial no 12), a 
set of defective teeth with brownish ring of pigmented tartar around 
the middle (alveolar margin) was kept with a set of normal teeth 
and three loose ones.’ The roots of defective teeth were partially 
absorbed. Ultraviolet Emission Spectrography revealed that the 
tartar contained copper which was not present in sanrples of normal 
teeth either from Harappan or modern samples. This finding strongly 
suggests that probably an ancient dentist used copper or bronze 
strings for periodontal splintage to keep those defective loose teeth 
of a middle-aged man fixed to the jaw as is done in modern dental 
practice. It also seems that the normal teeth samples were kept in 
the same jar to demonstrate his skill, No other contemporary 
civilisations revealed such dental practice or such skill. 
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It is of significance that very few samples of dental: disease 
could be detected from inspection of other sample of teeth. : 


Diseases of spine 


Besides some changes due to occupational] stress, fusion of 
vertebrae, tubercular, traumatic and compression fracture, scoliosis 
and congenital disorders as spina bifida and sacralisation were 
found. An interesting observation was made by the author (ref. 3) 
of forcible turning of head and cosequent dislocation of uppermost 
vertebra. possible due to an eschatological practice. l 


Disorders of long bones. 


Osteomyelitis (G299, IH. 6I: HP 249), periosteitis (H794a ; 
H710) and healed fractures were also detected. Some puncture 
marks like deliberate needling were also found as is done now in 
Acupuncture technique. 


Some interesting cases of infantile hemiplegia with shortening 
of bones of one side of the body were detected from samples from 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Lothal * similar to one of post-glacial 
-Neolithic Period described previously.’ I 


E. N T. disorders 


Perforation of palate, absorption of Jaws detected in a case 
might be due to leprosy of a female subject of Harappa (488-ST- 
JI-H cemetery). Another female (H7435B) and perforation of palate 
of another case (HII. 52) might be due to the same cause." 


Throat troubles were not uncommon in the populations of the 
cities of ancient Indus valley as revealed from changes of nasal, 
and palatal bones. 


Giants of Indus Valley-? Asuras of Rgveda. 


Some skeletons of giants were discovered from Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa and Lothal [M—38(a), HI84K, HI88K, H255(a), H344, 
H484, H696, H799, H794, H798(a), H800, H803, HII 4, SKL-I, 
SKL-10and SRG-8 SKL7 (DI), SRG-8-SKLI7(R) and SRG-2-25- 
SKL-8]. The last one was a case of eunuchoidal gigantism. Amongst 
those giants a case (SKL-10) appears remarkable because his height 
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can be compared only with the tallest man of recent times. It is of 
interest to note that Late S. C. Roy ? discovered some "Asur" sites 
and Asur Sasanas (cemeteries) further east in Chota Nagpur areas 
where cultural relics of paleolithic, mesolithic, neolithic and 
chalcolithic periods were found bearing resemblance to the objects 
of ancient Indus Valley. 


Medicines 


X-ray diffraction using powder crystallography revealed 
widespread presence of metals in skeletal remains of different strata 
of ancient Indus Valley. Their presence can only be explained by 
assuming that the metals were deliberately used for medicinal 
purpose or due to accidental poisoning from trade practice or 
embalming the corpse for preservation. Bitumen stored in pots, 
antimony preparations in small vessels, horns of sambar, cuttle- 
bones might have been used for medicinal purpose. Ebers Papyrus 
mentioned (1550 BC) export of spices containg essential oil, 
. cinnamon and ginger and medicinal herbs to Egypt from ancient 
India. 


Resume. 


The Indian subcontinent which was one of the cradles of earliest 
civilisation of the world can also claim to be the earliest seat of 
rational and scientific medicine and surgery, hygienic city planning, 
personal hygiene, water filtration pots, scientific food storage and 
possibly Yoga training. In the absence of written records the author 
has to rely heavily on various scientific methods to arrive at such 
conclusion about pre and protohistoric medicine of ancient Indian 
subcontinent. 
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MESOLITHIC CULTURE OF 
GUJARAT - A RETROSPECT 


Ambika Patel 


Introduction 


Indian subcontinent comprises a vast and diverse set of 
interconnecting ecosystems which have provided the 
necessary raw materials for the subsistence of the indigenous 
development of prehistoric cultures. The earliest inhabitants 
wcre persisted by a variety of hunting and gathering 
stiategies However, we are left with fragmentary and 
incomplete set of physically preserved remains of human 
activities in the prehistoric period, except that of the 
Mesolithic which yiclds a lot of information on various facets 
of the culture. In this context a good deal of work has been 
done in Gujarat from the time of Robert Bruce Foote. 


Since the microliths are the largest group of artefactual 
remains in a Mesolithic 'site, they are used as a diagnostic 
factor in identifying the site as ‘Mesolithic’. Besides the 
technological difference of microliths from earlier and later 
stone tools, along with other things they represent an 
economic Stage in the cultural development of human beings. 


For a number of reasons, our knowledge of the Mesolithic 
Culture and its ecological setting 1s much better than that of 
the preceding Palaeolithic Cultures. The preserved organic 
matter provides useful information about subsistence 
practices, environmental conditions and technological 
developments. The rich rock art of this period gives valuable 
information about their artistic expression as well as other 
aspects of their culture. During this period, for the first 
time in India, we see human burials. These skeletal remains 
throw light mainly on their ethnicity, methods of disposal 
of the dead etc. 


The knowledge of the Mesolithic industries of Gujarat 
and other cultural elements associated with them is 
considerably richer and well reported. Here, an effort has 
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been made to complie the accessible information on various 
aspects of the Mesolithic Culture Analyses of the excavated 
materials from some important sites led tó some of the 
propositions discussed here. 


GEOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


On the western flank of peninsular India lies the 
geographical region of Gujarat, claiming distinctions and 
individualities in many fields. This region is geographically 
divided into the main land of Gujarat, consisting of the 
fertile coastal plain; Kathiawar Peninsula which 1s 
mountainous with a radiating system of drainage ; Kutch 
Peninsula and the southern extension of the coastal plain. 
Geologically, Gujarat 1s characterized by a diversity of 
terrains: alluvial, aeolian and rocky. The major rivers that 
flow through the state are the Tapi, Narmada, Mahi, 
Sabarmati, and their innumerable tributaries and minor rivers 
like the Bhogavo, Sukhbhadar, Bhadar, Shetrunji, Kalubhar. 
Rupen, Saraswati, Banas and Dhadhar. Some of these rivers 
are tectonically evolved by bringing up the geomorphology 
of the area and changing their courses. 


From the studies of Zeuner (1963) it can be understood 
that Gujarat has passed through a series of climatic 
fluctuations, varying from arid dry periods to wet periods, 
with considerably more precipitation than today. His surveys 
and stratigraphic studies of the river valleys, such as the 
Sabarmati, Narmada and Mahi, revealed the main phases. of 
the "Stone Age" of Gujarat. 


Isolated clusters indicating Mesolithic activities have bonn 
identified on the river valleys and sand dunes with access 
to water. These supported the hunting communities. There 
are concentrations of these sites along the eastern stretches 
of Gujarat flanking the hills. However, explorations revealed 
a high density of Mesolithic sites al] over Gujarat, of which 
a large number of them are reported from southern part of 
Gujarat. Sites are also reported in great abundance by 
Sankalia (1965) from the North Gujarat plain. 
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ECOLOGY, CLIMATE AND HABITATION 


A glance at the distribution of these sites, reveals that 
the Mesolithic communities were adapted to varied locations: 
the hilly areas, open rocky areas, in and around the caves 
and rock shelters etc. 


The choice of the crests of fossil dunes as working floors 
and camping places as found here, is in accord with 
Mesolithic practices in the rest of the sub-continent, 
throughout which open sites of the period are found 
predominantly on hills, spurs and eminences. In Gujarat, 
sand dunes are usually found clustered in a circular form 
enclosing a lake. Based on the above data, it can be assumed 
that the Mesolithic hunter-gatherers chose areas congenial 
for such activities and. were also greatly influenced by the 
proximity of water sources. It appears that during dry seasons 
the hunter-gatherers migrated towards the main river course. 
This probably resulted in the simultaneous inhabitation of 
different groups. along the banks of the river. It is quite 
likely that the first group interaction by human took place 
here. 


Langhnaj (Sankalia 1965) in Northern Gujarat is the first 
sand dune site excavated. There are also rock Shelters 
inhabited by Mesolithic people. Tarsang (Sonawane 1983) 
is the best example of a Mesolithic rock shelter in Gujatat 
(Flg 1). 


The sutdies of the faunal remains (which invariably occur 
in the dunes) from Langhnaj in north Gujarat suggest that 
the Mesolithic man existed in these areas during a period of 
dry climate characterised by an open thorn forest when the 
dunes were active in formation (Misra 1973). The nature of 
habitational evidence available from Langhnaj revealed that 
the people had no wattle and daub houses but acacia trees 
were cut down and made into bundles which served as wind 
screens to protect them from wind and rain. 
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SUBSISTENCE AND ECONOMY 


Diet during the Mesolithic period, mainly consisted of 
plant food as well as different kinds of small animals, like 
rodents, insects and fish. Food garhering was a simple affair. 

` The huge amount of charred bones from Loteshwar suggests 
that they must have dited on roasted meat. Unfortunately 
the depictions 1n the rock art do not tell us about the crops 
exploited. Thus. hunting of small animals and garhering of 
plant food formed one of the major occupational activities. 
Thus the economic life of the people ranged from hunting- 
gathering to fishing-herding. This has been supported by 
the large amount of wild and domesticated animal bones 
reported from the different regions of Gujarat particularly 
Langhnaj and Loteshwar. 


Langhnaj yielded rich faunal remains. Clutton-Brock 
(1965) identified that the faunal remains consisted of Indian 
wolf, Indian wild bear, chittal or spotted deer, black buck, 
one horned rhinoceros, nilgai, Indian grey mongoose and 
cattle. Zeuner (1963) detects more species like hog deer 
and Indian buffalo. Other animals which supplemented the 
diet of Langhnaj people include rodents like rats, fish and 
tortoise. On the whole the subsistence economy of the 
Langhnaj people is predominantly based on hunting of wild 
animals. 


-— a 


TOOL TECHNOLOGY 


The characteristic tool types i. e., microliths had their 
lineal descent in the preceding upper palaeolithic blade 
burine industries. Microliths, ranging in size from less than 
| to 5 cms ın length, form a major component of the 
Mesolithic Culture. These were made from nodules of 
cryptocrystalline silica through pressure sided flaking. These 
microblades were produced by removing parallel sided flakes 
using pressure technique from prepared cores. The size of 
the blade obtained from a core is more or less determined 
by the nature of the nodule. Mesolithic tools are made for 
specialized purposes. There are also tools which are not so 
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evidence of any burial goods. Howevei, at Langhnaj few 
dentallium shell beads were found in graves. 


Out of the 14 burials reported from Langhnaj, 13 were in 
highly flexed position. while the remaining one was in an 
extended position, from which it can be assumed that the 
former was the most commonly accepted custom of those 
days there. The orientation of the body in the grave was in 
east-west direction. the head towards the east. At Loteshwar, 
among, the two burials, one was in an extended-articulated 
position with hands under the head and the second in a 
crouched position. 


ROCK ART 


The notable features of Mesolithic cultures of this region 
include their rock art in the form of stylized drawings on 
the walls and ceilings of rock shelters. These paintings are 
valuable for understanding the artistic expression of the 
Mesolithic people. Along with other archaeological data, 
this helps in reconstructing the technology, economy, social 
and religious organizations. The hunting scenes furnish us 
with great amount of technological information about various 
Microlithic barbed weapons and implements. 


Tarsang is thc first site in Gujarat which has yielded 
evidence of Mesolithic paintings. AH the paintings are drawn 
on the cave walls, projected roofs of the cave shelters and 
niches developed by natural weathering of the granite 
boulders. Some of the paintings at Taarsang are on ceilings 
at a considerable height. Interestingly the artists would need 
some support to stand upon for the execution of these 
paintings. This shows his ingenuity. The Tarsang paintings 
are in monochrome-red ochre probably prepared from 
hematite. Based on the typological similarities of Tarsang 
paintings, a tentative chronology has been derived, extending 
it from prehistoric to the historic period. 


The earliest group of rock paintings at Tarsang consists 
of line drawings of several deer, two hunters and a 
rhinoceros-like animal. From this rock shelter, bones of deer 
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and other animals were obtained supporting the theory that 
these paintings are of Mesolithic period. The portion, 
positively recall some of the paintings of the deer found in 
rock shelters at Bholdaria, Bhimbetka, and Kharwai assigned 
to the Mesolithic period (Sonawane 1982). 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT ASSOCIATE FINDS ` 


' Langhnaj had different types of pottery along with the 
microliths». A very pure copper knife has also been 
discovered at Langhnaj along with Harappan type steatite 
beads and black and red ware. These artefacts are of a 
sophisticated technology or of Harappan origin. These could 
have come to Langhnaj through trade, barter or even theft 
(Possehl 1992). Langhnaj shows certain trends towards 
domestication of animals and beginnings of agriculture. It 
appears that there was some connection between the hunter- 
gatherers and the agriculturalists. It is possible to suppose 
that through an intraction they shared certain life styles but 
at the same time preserved their cultural identity. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, typo-technologically the microlithic 
assemblage collected from different sites of Gujarat does 
not show any cultural evolution unlike the Mesolithic sites 
of Central India and Uttar Pradesh. Most of the excavated 
Mesolithic sites in Gujarat are in the northern part. But the 
exploration data show that the south was also densely 
inhabited by Mesolithic communities. Microliths form the 
major component of their technology. Their art is well 
reflected in the Tarsang rock paintings. The discovery of 
large number of open air sites and rock shelters proves that 
diverse environmental resources were exploited by the 
Mesolithic communities in Gujarat. 


The occurrence of a large number of domestic as well as 
game animal bones strongly suggests that the producers of 
microliths were not sedentry people. They were most 
probably either hunters or nomadic or seminomadic 
pastrolists or both in the late stages of carrer. The people 
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lived under arid and semiarid climatic conditions with slight 
regional variation and it suggests more rain fall than at 
present. Tools were smaller in size, either geometric or non- 
geometric. Their economy was mixed one ranging from 
hunting-gathering to fishing herding. 


The evidence obtained from Langhnaj, Ratanpur, 
Kanewal, and Loteshwar clearly indicates that the Mesolithic 
people came in contact with the more or less settled 
agricultural Chalcolithic communities. These several kinds 
of evidence speak about the Mesolithic environment, climate. 
habitations, food economy, burial practices etc. of the people. 


Considering archaeological, palaentological and 
geological evidence on the one hand and the radiocarbon 
date on the other, the Indian Mesolithic cultures could be 
tentatively dated to a time period between 10000 B. C. and 
1000 B. C.. The paucity of C dates, except one from 
Langhnaj stands as the main lacuna in our understanding of 
Mesolithic culture of Gujarat. With this understanding now 
we should substantiate our conceptions by intensive and 
systematic work. 
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BIO-CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EARLY MAN IN BENGAL - 
AN INTERACTIVE PROCESS 
THROUGH ENVIRONMENT 


Asok Datta 


INTRODUCTION 


Human Evolution is primarily a biological process (Ghosh, 
1993) in'which environment plays a vital role. Because the 
nature and shape of a new product to be emerged from its 
proceeding stage through changes is largely governed by 
environmental factors. A proto-human (Hominoid) ancestral 
group gave rise to a more man like group ( Hominid) around 
6 million years ago and this group made continuous change 
over time and the final product is the emergence of man 
(Howell, 1964). The demise of Ramapithecus as hominid, 
has, in fact, led to the world wide acceptance of the argument 
that the human-ape slit occured only about 8-6 million years 
ago long after the appearance of Ramapithecus (Poirier 
1990). 


Man is distinguished from other higher primates on the 
basis of anatomy, morphology, bio-chemical and overall 
genetical makeup (Ghosh, 1993). But inspite of this fact, 
the role of culture, governed by biological capabilities, may 
be considered as the most important distinguishing trait of 
identity (Clerk, 1950). It means, therefore, that the biological 
growth rate, particularly in terms of cranial capacity, was 
very much related to cultural groth. Dobzhansky (1962) has 
hightly pointed out that man is the product of interactions 
between biology and culture. In fact, there was a close inter- 
relationship - one reacts with the other. Naturally, the growth 
rate of both the traits depend on the nature of interactions. 
This is particularly true at the early stage of human evolution 
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when these two traits worked hand in hand and the final 
result is the emergence of modern man (Homo sapiens 
sapiens) threugh progressive changes over time. In the total 
process, environment plays the key role. 


The growth rate of both biology and culture is very much 
conditioned by environmental factors in which these 
elements are allowed to operate. Because man's cultural 
equipments, his way of life and the envirinment in which 
he lived are all inextricably linked. At the early stage when 
his technology was too,simple to provide a protective screen, 
the dependence of culture on its natural surroundings and 
its closeness of interrelationship between them was at a 
maximum (Chard, 1975). But this dependency of culture on 
environment gradually decreased with time. It is, Therefore, 
not possible to understand bio-cultural development of man 
at his early stage without a proper knowledge of this 
interactive process through environment. | 


Man is considered as the best product of evolution. But 
before he attained this status, he had to adopt in different 
diverse environmental terrains in course of his long journey 
from infancy to manhood. These environmental terrains 
actually acted as a parametre in the process of hominization 
vis-a-vis culturization. Cultural adoptation is much more 
effective and faster than biological adoption. Because it 
provides the much needed protection from natural hazards. 
At the early stage of human evolution when man became 
"Homo", his biological adoptation was largely replaced by 
his cultural adoptation. Because by that time, man had 
already possessed a distinct culture known as simple stone 
age culture. However, cultural adoptation in different 
environmental zones gave rise to different material 
manifestations. The earliest evidence of cultural adoptation 
came from the time of Homo habilis, a species or sub-species 
or genus of the sub family Australopithecine who is supposed 
to have been associated with the Oldwan Pebble tool industry 
of Africa. The tools of the Oldwan industry of Africa were 
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crude and massive and naturally less effective for providing 
protective screen. As such, biological adoptation was also 
necessary to secure the survival at this early stage of 
hominization. But during subsequent stage, i. e. Homo 
erectus, the material culture became 'much more varied, 
sophisticated.and at the same. time more effective than the 
preceeding stage: Consequently, there was a biological 
development too, effecting changes in the areas of cranial 
capacity, layout of the vertebral column, teeth, structure of 
pelvis etc. These biological changes gave him the status 
Homo, the true bipedal man. During the next stage, there 
was further development both in biology and culture: as 
evidenced by the discovery of more sophisticated cultural 
materials as well more advanced form of human fossils. We 
can, therefore, sum up that there was a close relation between 
biology and' culture and the growth rate depends on the 
nature of interaction process through environments. 


AREA OF INVESTIGATION 


* 


So far as West Bengal is concerned, the mortal remains 
of early man are practically nil, but it i$ enormously rich in 
cultural materials. The biological évolution of early man in 
Bengal can, therefore, be reconstructed’on the basis of this 
material culture (Ghosh, 1975). A careful study of the 
material culture of early man in VERE shows progressive 
changes over time. 


The earliest culture in Bengal is known as Lower 
Palaeolithic culture (Late Acheulian) which dates back to 
the late phase of the Pleistocene period. This Lower 
Palaeolithic culture in Bengal is supposed to have been 
associated with the last stage of Homo erectus evolution. 
The discovery of Narmada man (Homo erectus) from 
Hosangabad in Madhya Pradesh (Sonakia, 1981) is an 
important indication of the above supposition. Because the 
Narmada man found in association with Handaxe/Cleaver 
industry belongs to the transitional stage between Homo 
erectus. and Homo neanderthalensis. The distribution of 
Lower palaeolithic cultural materials in Bengal is found to 
have been concenterted in four important river valleys, viz, 
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Gandheswary valley, Tarafeni valley. Kasa: valley and 
Suvarnarekha valley The major tool types are choppers, 
handaxes, cleavers, scrapers etc. A critical study reveals 
that the frequency level of cach specific tool type is highly 
variable from region to region, meaning thereby that the 
environmental condition during the period concerned was 
not everywhere same and identical. Pleistocene faunal 
evidences in this state also reveal differences in 
environmental features (Datta, 1994). It means. therefore. 
that the micro environmental differences of the Pleistocene 
period are reflected in the cultural manifestations of the 
early man in Bengal. The next stage of biological evolution 
of early man in Bengal is evidenced by the discovery of 
what is known today as Middle Palacolithic culture which 
shows greater frequency of flake tools. Since this cultural 
materials, comprising mostly scrapers, points, and borers, 
are similar but not exactly identical with the cultural 
materials found during the same period of time or little 
earlier in Europe, Africa, Middle, Near East and South 
eastern Asian countries where these materials are found to 
be associated with its makers at a number of sites, we may 
presume that a branch of neanderthal or early Homo sapiens 
might have been responsible for this culture in Bengal. The 
next stage of cultural evolution is known as Upper 
Palaeolithic culture which withnessed the introduction of a 
new technology known as blade technique. This cultural 
stage coinsides the emergence of modern man known as 
Homo sapiens sapiens about 35,000 years ago. In Bengal, 
the materials of this cultural stage have been found from a 
number of regions (Datta, 1991) with its core-area in the 
Tarafeni valley. This cultural stage having characterised by 
blade technology with a variety of specialized artifact types 
was capable of effectively controlling the environment to 
its own benefit. We do not have the mortal remains of early 
man of this stage, but its presence was very much there. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears, therefore, from the above review that from 
the lime of Lower Palaeolithic culture, there were 
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progressive changes both in terms of material manifestations 
as well biological evolution through timc.Environment 
played the key role in this interactive process between 
biology and cultuie. The growth rate was largely determined 
on how man reacted to with his surrounding environment 
through cultural adoptation and similarly cultural adoptation 
was determined by his biological capabilities. It means, 
therefore, that the cultural development simultaneously 
effected biological development and in between these two 
extremes, environment plays the key rolc. We can, therefore, 
conclude that the early men of Bengal suceessfully adopted 
in the contemporary environments through cultural 
adoptation. It 1s indeed true that we do not have any fossil 
remains of early man, but his presence and biological 
evolution through time are indicated by enormous cultural 
materials invariably involving cultural evolution over time. 
Because unless they were here, we could not be able to 
explain the presence of enormous stone artifacts left by them. 
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VALANGAI AND IDANGAI JATIS — 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


P. Subramanian 


A peculiar feature of the Tamil society is its divisions into 
Valangai and Idangai jatis (the Right Hand and Left Hand 
Castes) whose origin is still a mystery. A few inscriptions 
dealing with these groups simply mention that each one of 
these two has within its fold 98 sub-castes. Though the number 
in each of these two is indicated clearly, exact names and nature 
of them is not furnished. Buchanan, during his official tour in 
1800 had taken note of these two divisions and had given the 
lists in Kannada which unfortunately do not tally with Tamil. 
Oppert, who was interested in such a study, also gives a list in 
which only 58 Right Hand and 5 Left Hand castes were included 
and about the other he is not clear? An inscription of Aduturai? 
gives the list of the Left Hand faction which does not tally with 
other sources available. The prominent castes included in the 
Left Hand group were Kammalar and Pallar and in the Right 
Hand Paraiar and Cettis who were all Südras and were not 
entitled to enjoy privileges meant for the twice-born. Later 
they are said to have formed into 18 major divisions about 
which also we do not have any specific evidence. The 
Brahmanas and a few higher caste non-Brahmana Vellalas who 
usually kept themselves away from such factions, though, at 
times, instrumental in causing many a conflict between the 
two, were not members of either of these two. 


The question of origin of these two is still a riddle, though 
different answers are given to it. Tales and legends invented 
from time to time are neither convincing nor giving suitable 
answer to the riddle. According to a legend, Arindama, an 
early Cola king, conducted a sacrifice with the help of a sage, 
Kà3siyapa. After the sacrifice, the king took him to a new 
settlement created for him. When the sage alighted from his 
chariot at the settlement, the non-Brahmanas who stood on his 
left hand side to receive him were called Left Hand castes and 
those who were on his right hand side were called Right Hand 
castes. For the services rendered at the time of sacrifice, the 
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Left Hand castes were given certain rights such as the use of 
conch, horn and bugic. But in the absence any other source to 
confirm, it cannot be deemed credible. 


The origin of the Left Hand castes is found in an inscription 
of Kulottunga III which also 1s deemed to be incredible and a 
later invention of the Left Hand castes. On the basis of a legend, 
the Kammalars claimed that they were the hereditary priests of 
the Cola kings with many a privileges which even the Brahmanas 
envied. Became jealous of such of exalted status of the 
Kammálars. Veda Vyasa, the Brahmana guru, killed the Cola 
king, Parimala, and made his son his successor. The new king 
as desired expelled the Kammalars from the kingdom and 
destroyed the Fifth Veda of the Kammalars which equated them 
with Brahmanas. This story is also equally incredible. Their 
claim that they were the proud descendants of the divine 
architect, Vigvkarma is also equally unacceptable as it is also 
a tale invented to glorify their ancestory. 


Similarly in A.D. 1008 and 1098 they, in order to claim 
certain privileges, put forward a copper plate which is supposed 
to be forged. Whatever may be the nature of it, historically it 
is important because the origin of it could be traced back to as 
early as A.D. 1098 when it was submitted. Not only the Left 
Hand castes, but the high caste non-Brahmanas like Vellalas 
also in order to put forward a high status. invented a legend in 
their "Valangai Jati Varalaru” i e. History of the Valangai caste’ 
in which the following story ts nauated : On the decline of the 
monarchs of the Tamil country. a Patata. Nantan, usurped the 
throne and became the ruler. In order to marry a Vellala girl 
much against the wishes of the Vellalas to whom it was nothing 
but a degradation to marry their girl to a Paraia. 


Since he was a ruler, the Vellalàs could not resist him, but 
had decided to outwit him by a conspiracy with the Kammalars 
who, in turn, had agreed to raise a false marraige booth to 
kill the bride and bridgroom. As planned, when the couple 
mounted the booth, it collapsed and killed the couple. The 
Vellalas, in órder to take vengeance either expelled or ensalved 
the Paraiar. Felt slighted by the conspiracy hatched by the 

. Kammalars with the Vellalas, the Paraias developed hostility 
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against them and formed an alliance with the other Right Hand 
castes to retain the privileges already secured. The stoiy instead 
of focussing on the real hostility between the Paraias and the 
Vellalars, magnified the role played by the Kammalars who were 
nothing but an instrument in the hands of the Vellalas. The 
story of a ruler trying to marry the girl of a higher caste 1s not 
peculiar to this case. It has always been the tendency of the 
lower order to use marriage as a means to raise their social 
status, though it was decried vehemently by the higher ups. 


On the basis of the accounts available scholars advance many 
theories in relating the origin and nature of the groups. T. N. 
Ellis, is of the view that the age-long rivalry between the 
traditional landowning classes and the newly emerging industrial 
classes manifested itself in the form of rivalry which ultimately 
culminated into two distinct groups to obtain status and 
privileges.? The traditional landowners, being conservatives, did 
not relish the growing power and influence of the industrial 
classes who due to their mobility, professional necessity and 
wide contacts with aliens, were a potential threat to the 
conservatives to whom any deviation from the traditional set 
up was an anathema. But this view point needs careful 
consideration. The Pallis and Pallars who were all agriculturists 
were not included in the Right Hand group, whereas the traders 
like Komatti Cettis and Beri-Cettis, who were known for their 
itinerant trade and wide contacts, were included tn the Valangai 
(Right Hand) list. Hence Ellis’ answer to this query is not 
convincing. 


Gustav Oppert, while supporting the view of Ellis, puts forth 
another interesting arguement thàt it is was a grouping of the 
industrialists versus agriculturists, the former under the Jainas 
the latter under the Bráhmanas.^ There is no conclusive evidence 
to prove this view point giving religious colour to a social 
phenomenon. Jainas were at large in the Tamil country even 
during the Sangam period and there were acute rivalry between 
the Jainas and the Saivites even during the Pallava period. 
They were mostly liquidated even during the Pallava period. 
During the period of the Imperial Colas and the Vijayanagar, 
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their role was greately contained. There is no evidence to prove 
that during the medieval period they played a decisive role in 
the Tamil bodypolitic in collaboration with the Left Hand castes. 
There is no evidence that the Left Hand castes like Pallars. 
Pallis, Kaikolars and Kammaíars were lenient towards the Jainas 
who had already declined. Hence this argument also doesn't 
hold good. 


M. Srinivasa Ayyangar has his own view point regarding 
this peculiar phenomenon which according to him was due to 
the desire of the lower order to rise up in the social ladder or 
due to the antipatty between the Jainas and the Bráhmanas 
which induced these for certain social gains.’ He is also of the 
view that the anti-Brahmanical views of Basava might have led 
to this kind of social bifurcation. Many centuries prior to the 
advent of Basava, such conflicts were conmon and its emergence 
attuibuted to the anti-Brahmanical stand of Basava cannot be 
credible. It cannot also be due to the conflict between Jainas 
and the Brahmanas as Jainas had greatly weakened even before 
the arrival of the Imperial Colas. Sources prior to the advent of 
the Imperial Colas are conspicuously slient about these divisions 
and hence it can be reasonable to presume that it was a peculiar 
medieval social phenomenon emerged due to too much of 
exploitation by the upper stratum. 


One curious factor in the division is that men of the Cackilia 
caste were included in the Idangai group (Left Hand) whereas 
the women of the same group were on the Valangai (Right 
Hand) side. It is fascinating that at the time of dispute, the 
Cackilia women denied conjugal rights to their husbands.* A 
wife against a husband for a common cause is really baffling. 


Real cause of the origin of the peculiar phenomenon being 
unknown, the recruitment of soldiers to the Cola army from 
other than certain traditional castes may have caused the 
bifurcation to some extent. The fourteen Valangai regiments of 
the Colas were called Valangai Palam Padaigal.? Besides, under 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra I, the solidiers recruited from the 
vanquished forces were also called the Left Hand castes. The 
Pallars of the Pàndiya army, and the Cakkihars of the Kalinga 
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army, after their rout, were admited into the Cola army and 
assigned the Left Hand caste status. Likewise, the new 
immigrants were also assigned the status of the Left Hand group. 
In many places they were even denied the right of temple entry 
like that of the outcastes. It looks as if the upper stratum, in 
order to preserve its purity of breed, laid down certain rules 
and regulations and kept away the lower stratum at a distance 
denying all privileges to segregate it. Taking into account of 
their servile life and obsequious services rendered, the caste 
members of this lower stratum were assigned inferior status, 
which a few well-to-do among them despised. In medieval 
economy, land was the sole centre of economic activity, and 
communities other than influential landed gentry were assigned 
lower status and grouped under Left Hand castes with marry 
restrictions to contain them. Now and then, the upper stratum, 
as a strategy, colluded with certain lower strata giving them 
Right Hand status to retain their social supremacy. 


Despite such a strategy adopted, these two groups, now and 
then, were at logger heads to renew certain privileges already 
granted and to get certain new privileges owing to certain 
circumstances. Such a conflict arose at Pondicherry in the 14th 
century A.D. over certain privileges like the use of umbrella, 
white horse, slippers, flags, etc. Once a Cuckler, for having 
stuck red flowers in his turban, which was deemed to be the 
prerogative of the Paraiars, led to a terrible feud." The feud 
sometimes ended with death sentence on persons who violated 
the agreement already made. In 1440 A.D. in the Markalnadu 
of the Thanjavur region, an agreement was reached between 
these two to the effect that 1f either of the two violated the 
agreement the violator should be killed forthwith with spears." 


An intefesting case was recorded in 1700 A.D. at 
Kanchipuram- where there occurred a feud between the Cettis 
and barbers for the use of jasmine flowers. When the barbers 
were found wearing jasmine flowers to adorn their hair, it was 
objected by the Cettis on the ground that it was their prerogative 
and removed the flowers from their heads. When it was appealed 
to a panchayat, it, in turn, referred it to an earlier insegiption 
in which it was laid down that it was the privilege of the @ettis. 
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Likewise, the right to ride on the palanquin or horseback on 
certain occasions with trumpet beating and using flag of a 
particular colour accampanied by music caused serious quarrels 
in which loss of life was not uncommon. Even on the priority 
in the distribution of pan-supari and sandal at some occasions 
and ceremonies caused serious disturbances. Even employing 
musicians to play their pipes was a source of conflict. In 
certane places, the Right Hand castes claimed that they were 
alone entitled to employ Pariar musicians to celebrate their 
ceremonies while the Left Hand could employ only the Cucklers. 


Such feuds, we come across even during the British period 
when the economic factor seems to be a significant cause for 
such feuds. In 1707 A.D. immediately after the demise of 
Aurangzeb, the Right Hon'ble Governor Pitt encouraged the 
agents to buy pieces of goods in the open market. The trouble 
arose when the Left Hand merchants tried to sell their goods in 
the open market contrary to the established practice till then in 
vogue. Outraged by the bold step taken by the Left Hand castes, 
the Right Hand group caused serious disturbances in the city of 
Madras and its neighbourhood." The economic supremacy 
enjoyed by the Right Hand group, when opposed, led to serious 
riots. : 


Besides, social and ceremonial occasions in the 18th and 
19th centuries also led to commotions for which Dubois' 
accounts would be a real testimony. "Perhaps the sole cause of 
the contest is the right to wear slippers or ride through the 
streets in palanquin, or on horseback during marriage festivals. 
Sometimes, it is the privilege of being escorted on certain 
occasions by armed retainers, sometimes that of having a trumpet 
sounded in front of a procession, or being accompanied by 
native musicians at public ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the 
particular kind of musical instrument suitable for such occasions 
that is in dispute, or it may be the right of carrying flags of 
certain colours or certain devices during these ceremonies." 
Sometimes they fought for the right of using twelve pillars in 
a marriage booth and to wear certain gold ornaments on both 
arms and to indulge in certain specific sorts of music and 
dance." 
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- In 1787 A.D., a quarrel broke out when a Paraiar stopped 
a Left Hand man fór wearing slippers. In 1789 A.D., likewise 
a great riot broke out at St. Thome for the use of certain flags. 
The Left Hand castes claimed that they were alone entitled to 
use, the flag of five colours while the Right Hand castes could 
display only the white banner. In 1790 A.D., they had become 
so distressing that the Governor in Council resolved that in 
future no flag be used except St. George's flag.'° 


Throughout the first half of the 19th century, such 
commotions were very common. In 1809 A.D., for using 
flowers, teru (car).and betel leaves during the funeral ceremony. 
by a Pallar, there arose a big conflict between the Left Hand 
Pallar and the Right Hand Paraiar in which serious damage 
was done. Distressed by such frequent quarrels and disputes, 
which were a serious threat to peaceful existance, the Magistrate 
of Madras, in 1809 A.D., suggested to the Chief Secretary, 
Government of Fort. St. George to start 'an espionage 
organisation' of these two to maintain peace and order and to 
watch over the conduct and movements of these two 
respectively. But the company's Government, owing to its policy 
of non-intervention, deemed it unnecessary as it would cause 
unnecessary suspicions about the Company's administration." 


This is only one side of the coin. There are occasions 
when they jioned together to achive cert: in common things 
like reduction of dues etc. We find in the -inscription of 
1428 A.D., an agreement was reached between these two on 
non-payment of certain excess dues to the king.'* Though 
the results of it are not known, it is a clear case to prove 
that, at times, at least to safeguard their common interest, 
they stood united to achieve their goal. Similarly in 1429 
A.D., these two groups assembled together at a temple and 
opposed the excess dues collected." In 1446 A.D. also a 
Vijayanagar inscription says that the Valangai and Idangai 
castes not only opposed the excess taxes imposed but also 
threatened to migrate to other places where the taxes were 
light.?? 


Not only the tyranny of a Government but oppressive 
social dominiance, also, they resisted. In 1814 A.D., when 
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Brahmanical superemacy proved to be suppressive and 
deterrent to the existing social order, these two groups in 
addition to the opposition to the arrogance of the Brahmanas, 
nominated their priests to conduct their marriage 
ceremonies. Besides, the Left Hand when denied the right 
of whitewashing their houses, they protested against this 
injustice and obtained this privilege together with the others 
like the right of slippers, beating drums on auspicious 
occasions and blowing conches on certain occasions. When 
communal harmony was at stake and their privileges were 
denied, they fought for them relentlessly and retained them 
with all tenacity. This has been the special features of the 
medieval south Indian polity. 


Such riots and rivalry gradually disappeared. Abbe 
Dubois, says that "these faction fights have gradually 
disappeared under the civilising influences of education and 
good Government." With the Company's rule, 1t also ended 
as no such case is recorded after 1857 A.D.. 
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THE NAMES OF THE 
KUSHANA RULERS 


B. N. Mukherjee 


The name of the earliest known Kushapa rulers is considered 
as Miaos, Heraos, Heraios, Heraüs, etc. on the basis of 
different readings of his name appearing on coins.! However, 
a careful study of the forms of the letters in the relevant 
coin legends in Greek suggests that the name of the person 
concerned was probably Miaos. Bereft of the Greek 
inflexion, the name should be read as Miao (or Mia 
pronounced as Mio?)?. The exact literal meaning of the name 
(if there was any) cannot be determind convincingly. But it 
can be compared with such Saka (or Saka-Pahlava) names 
like Moa (Moga), Miyika,’ etc., appearing in documents of 
about the Ist century B.C.‘, in the second half of which 
Miaos probably ruled? 


The monarch responsible for extension of the Kushàna 
kingdom to the extreme north-west of the Indian 
subscontinent was Kujula. . The name Kujula or one of its 
obvious variants (Kayala, Kuyula, Kozolo, etc.) froms a part 
of the legends of serveral series of coins.’ It can be compared 
with the Saka name Kusuluka or Kusul (u)a.* The use of the 
form Bazodeo for Vasudeva in coin legends indicates the 
replacement of sa by za (ja)*. If we now remember the 
evidence of at least occasional use of la for ra, of $a for sa 
and of ka for ga (at least in transcribing Iranian words into 
an Indian script in the north-west),'? the term Kusuluka or 
Kujula can be related to Gusuraka or Gusura, a term 
probably of Iranian origin.! It actually occurs in an 
inscription referring to king Kuyula Kataphga (Kujula 
Kadphisa)." H.W. Bailey intends to translate the term as 
"son of the house, or noble kinsman",'? This meaning servs 
well as the name of the member of a royal family. So we 
may support the theory equating Gugura with Kujula." 
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The name of the next monarch is written in coin legends 
as V'ima, and Ooemo.'> The letter va with aspiration reminds 
us of Old Indic bhima, meaning ‘‘fearful’’, 
"formidabl'',''terrific', etc.'* All these imports suit well a 
royal name. However, the spelling Ooema (Hvima) may 
allow us to compare it with Avestan Hvira,‘‘good hero"'," 
with the provision of ma replacing ra." 


Both Kujula and V'ima appear to have used an epithet 
which has been variously expressed (like Kadphiza, 
Kadaphes, Kadapha, Kataphsa, Kadphises, 'Kapphisa, 
Kapisa, Kasa, etc.) in different sources, !° and which can be 
connected, following H.W. Bailey, with Old Iranian* Kata- 
Paisa, meaning “Of honoured form". 20 I 


Kujual Kadphis(es) and V'ima Kadphis (es) have been 
universally identified respectively with the Great Yüeh- 
chih king Ch'iu-chiu-ch'üeh and his son/(?)Yen-kao-hen, 
mentioned in the Hou-Han-Shu.?! A Kharoshti inscription 
mentions a son of Maharaja Rayatirays Kuyula Kataphsa 
(i.e. Kujula Kadphises) as Sadashkana,"' * This could be the 
name of a second son of Kujula (see n. 60). The term 
Sadashkana may literally mean one who “appears high (i.e. 
great)” [c.f. Khotanese Saka sad (Avestan saidya),''to 
appea’’, Sogdian 'sk, “high”, and adjectival suffix an «Old 
Iranian ana .? 
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The next Kushana monarch was Kanishka I? The 
etymological meaning of his name has been the subject of 
dispute among scholars. While a group of Orientalists 
explain it as a word of Iranian origin, ?* to another group it 
appears to have affiliation to the Tokharian language. 


Recently Prof. V. S. Pathak has supported the view of 
the second group. Following V. V. Ivanov, 2° he accepts - 
isk(a) of Kaniška (Kanishka) as a Tokharian suffix. Prof. 
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Pathak also draws our attntion to the terms chandra and 
chandan which are known to have occured as epithets of 
Kanishka in a few literary texts, ^' and which may literally 
mean ''shining", “bright”, etc. According to Prof. Pathak, 
these epithets are "distinguishing appelatives" of the name 
Kaniska (Kanishka). This hypothesis may lead one to believe 
that Kan-the base of Kaniska, means "shining". The same 
scholar observes that in Satem (Satam) group of Indo- 
European languages "this form in this sense is not available. 
It thus appears that (the name) Kaniska belongs to the 
Centum group, and in Central Asia and the adjoining regions 
the Tokharian is the only language of this group. Kan-, the 
base of Kaniška, is thus apparently Tokharian."” 


As a king-pin in his chain of arguments Prof. Pathak 
used the evidence of “an important numismatic discovery". 
According to him," a Kushana coin bearing the Bactrian 
legend Candanou Bago 1n the Kushàna- Greek characters on 
the obverse and the Sanskrit legend in Kushana- Brahmi 
letters on the reverse has been reported from Kara- -tepe near 
Termez ..... The coin is rightly attributed to Kanishka I. It 
establishes without any dout that Kanishka I had adopted a 
sorbriquet Chandra, which was used on coins as a substitute 
for his personal name".?? 


We beg to point out that the coin cited by Prof. Pathak 
really belongs to a post-Kushana age and it actually bears 
Bactrian legends in cursive Greek characters on both the 
sides. The obverse inscription can be read as Sri Bago 
Ozrobadigo Sandano Bago Khoadeo.' Though the word 
sandano can be related arguably to the terms chandra and 
chandana, ? the evidence of this post-Kushana piece cannot 
possibly have any bearing on the name Kanishka.? 


There is no doubt, as claimed by Ivanov, about the 
occurence of isk(a) as a suffix in Tokharian. But kan or 
kana is not attested in the known documents written in that 
language. On the other hand, both-iska and -kana are noted 
to have been used in Khotanese, belonging to the Iranian 
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group of languages." Prof. Pathak himself has only half- 
heartedly claimed that “kan, the base of Kanishka, is thus 
apparently Tokharian” (Italics mine).?6 Thus in the present 
state of our knowlcdge the name Kanishka may better be 
attributed to an Iranian origin. 


Prof. Bailey has observed that “in Khotanese the word 
Kanaiska signified little finger”, named in various languages 
as the "smallest". This would suggest that Kanaiska had a 
superlative significance. The base Kan-gave derivations in 
Iranian signifying not only 'small', but also 'youthful'. "The 
(meaning of the) word (Kanaiska » Kaniska might therefore 
be rendered by (the explanation) ‘most vigoursly youthful.'? 
(Italics mine). It may be added that the context of occurrence 
of the word Kanaiska in a Khotanese-Buddhist legend”? 
indicates that it may be correctly translated as “‘youngest”’ 
or ''smallest''. 


In several Iranian languages kan-may indeed have been 
used in the sense of ' young"? In Old Indian (Sanskrit) 
kana might have originally meant “young, youthfull’’, etc.” 
Hence the literal import of the name Kaniška (Kanishka) 
may have been "youngest or most youthfull.''*! 


In the Ta chuang-yen lun ching, the early 5th century 
Chinese translation of Kumaralata's Kalpanamandaitika by 
Kumarajiva, the name of Chu-sha (or Kushaga) king, 
identifiable with Kanishka I, is referred to as Chen-t'an 
Chia-ni-cha.*? This expression seems to have been 
pronounced in Middle Chinese as tSien-d'Gn -ka-ni-‘t’a. * 
Hence the original text could have Candana-Kanishtha. The 
relevant protion of the fragmentary manuscript of the 
Kalpanamanditika, published by H. Lüders, can be 
deciphered as latila (Ka)ni-e.^^ Lüders restored the effaced 
letters and suggested the reading (Ku)latila(ka), 
(Ka)ani(shk)e(na) or (Ku) latila(ke) (Ka)ni(shk)e,5 But in 
the light of the above-noted feasible pronunciation of the 
royal name occurring ın the Chinese translation, the king's 
personal name in the original could w^ll have been written 
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as Kanishtha. This would mean that Kumaralata, who was 
more or less a contemporary of Kanishka (I) and who perhaps 
completed his work concerned shortly after the latter's 
death,“ understood the terms kanishka -and kanishtha as 
having the same import, Kanishka/Kanishtha could have 
meant, as noted above, '(the)most youthful (one)'. Such a 
meaning for a personal name could hardly have been 
derogatory to a royal personality. 


It has to be noted that Kumarajiva replaced the term 
kulatilaka by the expression chen-ta<chandan(a). Though 
both of them might not have exactly the same literal meaning, - 
they must have been used for the same prupose. So, if the 
term kulatilaka, ‘‘the ornament of the family”, was obviously 
an exalting adjective attributed to the king, so must have 
been the reason for using the expression chandana, 
"shining", before the royal name. Both of them were royal 
epithets without having any connection with the meaning of 
the royal name in question. As a parallel example we can 
refer to the Parakramanka, a viruda of Samudragupta,“ 
which, even if by itself could refer to him, did not have the 
same literal meaning as that of the personal name of the 
Gupta king. i 


Thus in the present state of our knowledge we should 
interprete the name Kanishka as literally meaning "(the) most 
youthful(one)". The suggested Iranian origin of the name, 
however, does not disprove the feasibility of Tokharian 
connection of the Yüeh-chih people (including the Kushana 
family), linguistically and/or ethnnically. By or before the 
time of Kanishka I, the Kushanas adopted the so-called 
Bactrian, the Middle Iranian language of Bactria, as their 
official medium of communication. Legends only in the 
Bactrian language and Greek script appeared in official 
documents like the legends on coins from sometime of the 
region of Kanishka I. Hence his personal name need not 
have a remote Tokharian affinity, when a direct Iranian 
contact was a certainty. 
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The name of Vasishka or Vajheskha, the co-ruler and 
successor of Kanishka I,* can be connected with Avestan 
vaza-meaning ‘‘leader’’, “‘speedy’’, etc. (c.f. Old Indic 
vaja,‘‘speed”’ and vajin, "swift", "horse", "hero", etc.) and 
the suffix-iska(ishka), carrying a superlative significance." 
The same name, though not of the same ruler, is referred to 
as Bazeshko in some coin legends. * The term Vasishka 
(Bazeshko) may literally mean "the best leader", an import 
entirely suitable for a royal name.? 


The term spelt variously as Huvishka or Huveshka or 
Hoveshka, etc.™ signifying the co-ruler and successor of 
Vasishka,™ has been connected by H. W. Bailey with Avestan 
hvoista, meaning ‘‘best’’ as well as “eldest”. The Avestan 
word can also mean "highest", "greatest", etc. + 


Vasudeva I, the successor of Huvishka, ?' had a name of 
pure Indian origin. It literally denotes the son of Vasudeva 
and particulary Krishna. 5 Kanishka II (son of Vasishka, and 
Huvishka's co- -ruler), Kanishka HI (the successor of Vasudeva 
I and Vasudeva II [the successor Kaniskka III and the last 
imperial Kushana monarch) assumed names already used by 
their predecessors.” 


The above discussion reveals that the imports of the vast 
majority of the royal names discussed above can be explained 
from the Iranian points of view, and the residue may be 
attributed to Indian sources. We need not resort to the 
Tokharian language for finding the literal meanings of the 
names of the Imperial Kushanas, though their ancestors 
might have been related to the Tokharians. The adopted 
homeland (Bactria or Sogdiana-Bactria) of the Kushana 
family belonged to the Iranian world. With the expansion of 
their kingdom to the Indian subcontinent they were exposed 
to the Imdian influence. Hence the Kushana royal names 
belong primarily to the sphere of Iranaian influence.“ 
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relevant to our problem (W Thomas, op, cit, p 92) In Tocharian 
the term Kanashke occurs only as the name of a king (ibid , p. 
89), whereas in Khotanese kanaiska (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Ireland and Great Britian, 1942, pp. 15-16) and 
kanatska (Kanatska) signify ‘‘smallest’’ or "youngest" (DKS, p 
50) Sir Harold has translated kanaiska as “‘the smallest finger”. 
But as it appears from the quoted context of its use in a Buddhist 
text, the word should mean only “smallest” or "Youngest'" The 
spelling i3ka, iska and ¿ishka refei to the same suffix carrying a 
Superlative significance Similarly the spellings kana and kana 
may refer to the same term (cf. Kanishka and Kanishka in Indian 


epigraphs) For the occurrence of kan - in other Iranian languages, 
see DKS, p. 50 
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Ibid., p 67 


According the Tsa pao-tsang ching, Kanishka (Chi-ni-cha) (1) and 
Afvaghosha (Ma-ming) were contemporaries (Taisho Tripitaka, 
no. 203, ch VII, p 484) Again, it appears from the 7a T'ang Ta 
Tzu-en-ssu San tsang-fa-shih chuan that Asvaghosha and 
Kumaralabdha=Kumaralata lived in one and the same age (S Beal, 
The Life of Hiuen Tsiang by Shrman Hui-li, reprint. Delhi. 1973. 
p. 199 ; M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol Il, 
(translated by S Ketkar), Calcutta, 1934, p 269, T Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol. I, London, 1904, p 245 , 
vol. II, London, 1904, pp 286-289) Thus Kumaralata should have 
been more or less a contemporary of Kanishka I On the other 
hand, two stories (nos. 14 and 31) of the Chinese versiom of the 
Kalpanamandittka of Kumaralata (and also one narrative in the 
Sanskrit original) apparently refer to Kanishka (Chia-ni-chi) (1) 
as a king of the past age (Journal Asiatique, 1986, s IX, vol. 
VIII, pp. 444f, nos. 14 and 31; H. Luders, op. cit., pp 67 and 
153; Winternitz, op cit, p. 269) These apparently contradictory 
trstimonies can be reconciled by assuming that the work might 


have been completed shortly after the end of the reign of Kanishka 
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indicate "an Iranian vaziška (beside an Indianized ^vaziska) and 
fit "with. the base vaz-of Old Persian vazarka, Sagdian wz' Á 
(*Wazarka) But the meaning "great" itself is frequently 
secondary" (PDK, p. 37) G. Morgenstierne (An Ervmological 
Vocabulary of Pashto, Oslo, 1927, p 107) translates vatishka as 
"the powerful" To G D Davary (Bakttrisch, Ein Wórterbuch, 
Heidelberg, 1982. p 175) the term ts a derivative of Avestan 
vazista-, signifying "speedy" All these explanations, including 
our hypothesis, allude to Iranian influence 
` 
MI, p 237 ; CIL, vol II, pt I, p 179 For the different spellings 


of the name concerned in coin legends see KG. p 66 

RFKE, p 94 

PDK, p. 37 

AW, col 1836. If hova-1s taken as related to Saka hauva, signifying 
"power", "force" or "ability" (DKS, p 500), then Hoviska may 
perhaps indicate one possessing best power, force or ability 
RFKE, pp. 155f 


SED, p. 984 


For the reigns of these rulers see RFKE, pp. 93, pp. 176f and 
IBOf ` 


This infegence militates against any attempt to explain Kanishka 


as a Tokharian word 


A recently discovered Bactrian inscription, noticed by N. Sims- 


Williams, refers to King Kujula Kadphises as the great grandfather, King 


Ooemo Taktoo as the grandfather and king Ooemo Kadphises as the father 


ol Kanishka | No known coin can be convincingly attributed to Ooemo 
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Taktoo, since all numismatic ıssues bearing the name Ooema (or V'ima) 
state the royal epithet as Kadphises (oi a variant of it) So like Kanishka 
II, who reigned only as a co-ruler of Huvishka and did not issue coins, 
Ooemo Taktoo also probably reigned for some time only as a co-ruler of 
his father Kujula According to the Hou Han-shu (ch 118, p. 9a), Kujula 
died at the age of more than eighty years So it was not impossible for 
Ooemo Taktoo to predecease his father. Yen-Kao-chen, who 1s identified 
with V'ima Kadphises and 1s said to have succeeded Kujula on the Kushana 
throne, 1s described in the Hou-Han-shu as the latter's "son" (ibid ) It 
was quite possible for the Chinese to believe (though wrongly) that the 


person who succeeded Kujula was his "son'. 


So It appears that Ooemo Taktoo ruled as a co-ruler enjoying the 
regal titles (as later did Kanishka II) Sadashkana, referred to 1n an 
epigraph as a son of Kujula (see above), could have been Ooemo Taktoo's 


brother. He is not known to have ever ruled. 


The term Taktoo, used as the epithet of Ooemo I, may be related to 
Old Persian Taka-utava, mening "Petasos - (broad-brimmed felt hat) - 
strong" (R.G. Kent, Old Persian-Grammar, Texts, Lexicon, New Haven, 
1953, pp. 176-178). The epithet perhaps indicates Taktoo (Takto) used to 


wear a strong helmet looking like a petasos 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
MAHAYANA-TANTRIC BELIEFS IN 
ANCIENT MYANMAR 


Swapna Bhattacharya (Chakraborti) 


Among the countries of South-east Asia Myanmar 
(Bruma) is the closest neighbour of India. In ancient period 
Myanmar and India were connected by maritime as well as 
overland trade. But it was perhaps the religion of India that ` 
impressed the people of Myanmar most. Excavations! in 
places like Beikthano (Visnu city), Halin, Sriksetra, Thaton, 
Pagan and Mrohaung (Mrauk-u) clearly demonstrate that 
ancient people of Myanmar accepted Indian Gods and 
Goddesses along with their favourite Buddha. The most 
fascinating aspect of Myanmar religious history is its liberal 
tradition which went parallely with consolidation of 
Theravada Buddhism. The name of Pagan king Anawrahta 
(1044-1077 A. D.) is usually mentioned as the one who 
"established'" the supremacy of orthodox monastic 
Buddhism by capturing Thaton and inviting Shin Arahan to 
come to Pagan. The sects whom Anawrahta executed in 
order to achieve his religious goal were ‘‘heretical’’ Aris or 
Arafis. The Aris were believed to be Tantrics indulging in 
uncanonical practice, such as drinking. liquor, having contact 
with women etc.” This is one part of the story. The other 
part consists of paintings in a few temples in Pagan.? These 
paintings which I have seen during my recent visit to Pagan 
attest influences of Mahayana Buddhism; especially the 
presence of women figures, and more imporantly Tantric 
Goddess Tara embarrassed those who do not want to see 
anything of this type after Myanmar initiated herself into 
Theravada order. It was C. Duroisell^ who gave great 
importance to these paintings, especially in temples called 
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Nandamañña and Payathonzu. Besides Duroisell, it were L. 
Finot, E. Hüber, Sir. A. Phayre and Taw sein ko who took 
serious interest in the Ari cult. Most of these scholars were 
of the opinion that elements of Visnuism and Naga worship 
were present in the Ari cult. Taw Sein ko and Phayre 
distinctly saw the influence of Tantricism-pervaded Bengal 
1n the practice of Aris of Pagan. Prominent Indian Historian 
Nihar Ranjan Ray continued the research on Ari cult by . 
faithfully following Duróisell. In recent times discussion on 
Ari Cult has lost its relevance since studying classical 
Myanmar by Indian scholars has virtually stopped. It is 
however encouraging that scholars? of eminence from 
Myanmar as well as from the west and Japan stress the 
importance of studying the History of Myanmar 1n the 
context of her religious and commercial interractions with 
India. 


For those scholars who do not see any Mahayana-Tantric 
influence in ancient empires of Myanmar and totally ignore 
the subject can only be said that they do injustice to 
Myanmar and her people. The most impressive aspect of 
Myanmar Buddhism 1s her accommodative character which 
assimilated popular beliefs with religious morale. Just as 
there were monks observing Vinaya rules?, there were also 
other religious leaders who stood nearer to the people from 
the grass root level. Aris were nfost probably followers of 
one such leader. 


The word “Ari” or more correctly Arañ - originated 
either from Araññaka or from Ariya’. Ariya (Arya) means 
noble, whereas Arafifiaka corresponds to forest dwellers.’ 
The Aris were characterised as less orthodox, exemplified 
by their interest in worldly affairs, such as purchase of land, 
its sale and resale, eating twice a day, consuming liquor, 
meat etc. Aris used to live in groups in monasteries which 
were situated in the outskirts of the city of Pagan. At least 
the archaelogical remains of Pagan and its surroundings 
speak for that. The Glass palace Choronicle? which was 
composed in the 19th century provide us some information 
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which should be mentioned here. It says that the kings of 
Pagan clung to the doctrine of Ari Lords for thirty 
consecutive generations. It was only the king Anawrahta of 
Pagan who "rejected the rank heresies of the Ari Lords and 
followed the precepts of Shin Arahan known as 
Dhammadassi’’.’° In the same chronicle the stronghold of 
Ari worship is mentioned as Thamati. The chronicle also 
describes that it was king Anawrahta who took exception to 
the ''uncanonical" activities of the Ari monks and executed 
them. After capturing Thaton Anawrahta took away the 
sacred relics, three Pitakas and many Buddhist monks to 
Pagan. The capture of Mon-dominated lower Myanmar in 
the year 1057 symbolically ended an'era of Myanmar history. 
The conquest of lower Myanmar brought in new 
opportunities for over-sea trade and perhaps also encouraged 
immigration of traders from India into Pagan. Buddhism 
was promoted as the state religion and automatically contact 
with Buddhist eastern India rejuvenated.'' 


As mentioned earlier, it was archaeologist Duroisell!? who 
attracted the attention of the scholarly world to the paintings 
on the walls of two temples Payathonzu and Nandamañña 
in a village called Minnanthu near Pagan. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray followed Duroisell in his study’? on the Ari Cult and 
both felt that Minnanthu was a centre of Tantric Mahayana 
tradition. From archaeological view points this argument 
was based on the proximity of Minnanthu to Thamati, a 
place in which the so called “Ari Religion rose and endured 
for many centuries’’.'* In recent time Paul Strachan in his 
book on Pagan has taken up this controversial subject. He 
referred to the inscription! in the Nandamañña temple which 
testifies to the dedication of a huge monastic complex by 
the couple Mahasenapati Anantasura and his wife. À close 
look at the map of Pagan is convincing enough to say that the 
forest monasteries were built in and around this place. The 
inscription says that the inmates of the monastery shall be 
provided with rice, meat and fermented spirits twice a day, 
once in the morning and once in the evening. This practice 
of taking meat, fermented spirit and evening meals can not 
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be considered as orthodox monastic practice. Precisely 
speaking here hes the root of the controversy centering round 
the Ari practice of taking meat and liquor. Although the 
word Ari (Arañ) is not mentioned in the inscription, the 
reference cited above together with some paintings of the 
Nandamafifia, Payathonzu and Abeyadana are enough 
evidences for the existence of a cult whose impact could 
not be erased totally by the king Anawrahta. 


The name Nandamanía has its origin in the word 
anantapannya (endless wisdom). According to a report of 
the Archaeological Survey of Myanmar, the structure of the 
temple may be assigned to mid-13th century. The temple is 
a small vaulted chamber with only one entrance on the east. 
The walls are covered with decorative “designs, scrolls, 
figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, celestial beings and 
various mythical monsters". Mahayana influence is clear 
in one of the murals showing a Standing Buddha in the 
varada-mudra acompanied by his Sakti, Tara. Presence of 
Tara indicates that the Mahayana influence was strong among 
the people who built the temple. Duroisell attracted the 
attention of the observers that the woman companion, Tara 
has a ‘‘Burmese look’’, whereas the ‘‘Buddha has Indian 
features.’’'® On the other hand, Paul Strachan is not at all 
impressed by Duroisell’s argument that Tantric and 
Mahayana influence was existent in Pagan; according to 
Strachan, even the scenes of women in various ''stages of 
undress’’ is only the conventional portrayal of the 
“Temptation by the daughters of Mara." ? To his opinion 
the decorative elements in the paintings of Nandamafifia and 
Payathonzu were used to charm the on lookers. He does not 
find influence of any esoteric Tantric cult whatsoever. 


The temple Payathonzu is so called because it consists 
of three distinct small square temples with vaulted corridors 
and porticoes, joined together by two vaulted narrow 
passages. The date of the foundation of the temple, atleast 
according to the report of the 'Archaeological Survey of 
Myanmar', is late 13th century A. D.? Further, according to 
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an authentic report published by Universities Press, Yangon, 
the influence of Mahayana school is visible in the figures 
of Payathonzu. It has especially referred to the female figures 
which clearly bear the impact of female deities so popular 
in the world of northern Buddhism. It is further to be noted, 
that the same report, though leaving the question of Tantric 
influence unanswered, however, in clear words states, ''But 
it must be remembered that, even with the triumph of 
Theravada Buddhism in Pagan, remnants of other religions 
and sects continued to exist. The Minanthu - Pasaw area, in 
which the Payathonzu is located, was, for instance, the home 
of a sect of Arranvasi or 'forest dwellers' in the 13th century, 
a sect which did not abide by orthodox monastic discipline 
but resorted to intoxicants’’.?) Most of the authentic Govt. 
reports from Myanmar, published so far, stress the impact 
of Mahayana school with the mythical monsters, animals, 
birds, royal figures attended by females etc. Everywhere 
deities of the Mahayana pantheon, i.e. Boddhisattvas get 
prominence. One of the most impressive paintings is the 
Bodhisattva with twin Sakti in his two arms." Another 
temple Nagayon stands on the spot where king Kyanzittha 
(1084-1113 A.D.) was hiding from king Sawlu and was given 
protection by a Naga. The frescoes on the outer wall of the 
corridor of Abeyadana represent Bodhisattvas while on the 
inner walls there are figures of Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Indra 
as well as other divinities of the Mahayana pantheon. 


One of the major centres of interest for Pagan kings was 
Bodhgaya. It is known from a 'Burmese Inscription from 
Bodhgaya? that Pagan king Alaungsithu (1113-1170 A. D.) 
took initiative to repair the temple at Bodhgaya. After the 
most active period of Bodhgaya (9th-11th century) was over, 
Nalanda and Vikrama$ila attracted the attention of South- 
east Asian royal dynasties. Scholars of Ancient Indian 
History are familiar with the Nalanda grant of Devapala in 
which initiative of king of Java, Balaputradeva was 
recorded. In the lith -12th centuries Nalanda and 
Vikramasila became important centres for Tantric teachings 
which attracted Buddhist scholars from outside India. G. 
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Luce thinks that Mahayanists-cum-Tantrics of Pagan: were 
religious refugees rather than missioneries froin India. Was 
then Mahakassapa, whose inscriptions Dr. Than Tun edited, 
also one.of the religious refugees from India ? As 
shown in some earlier writings, many words (Arak, Sakri) 
which Dr. Than Tun mentioned, are used in Bengali in the 
same sense, i.e. juice and cooked food/feast.?* In Theravada 
Buddhist country like Sri Lanka also such enlightened 
spiritual masters were numerous and their association with 
Kalinga Buddhists has also been established. So far Bengali 
as Siddhyacaryas (‘‘enlighttened masters") are concerned, 
we have enough evidences in the Caryapadas. The discovery 
of Caryapadas from Nepal come as an additional support 
for my position.The Siddhyacaryas were also engaged in 
"secret love" with women from peripheral castes. 


Let us now explain the social compulsion behind such 
movement taking tlie example of early medieval Bengal 
which also patronised Buddhism at the imperial as well as 
grass root level. Archaeological and literary evidences from 
early medieval Bengal (7th - 13th century A. D.) clearly 
indicate that Buddhism was practised in its most 
accommodative forms indulging in its scope worship of Gods 
and Goddesses so popular in Mahayana pantheon. At the 
same time, no one can deny that Buddhist Sangha was 
existent, monks were there to study Pitakas and observe 
their rules according to their scriptures. Whereas Theravada 
Buddhism with its strict monastic practice attracted the 
educated and enlightened class, Mahayana Buddhism opened 
the door of Buddhism to common folk. It was based on a 
revolutionary idea that every being is potentially a Buddha. 
The idea of Avatara in Hinduism and Boddhisattva in 
Buddhism are not very different. This is why lord Buddha 
became Avatara of Lord Visnu. It is this commonness in the 
evolution of idea of God in Hinduism and Buddha in 
Buddhism that made the amalgamation and identification of 
otherwise two different religions, i.e. Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Tantricism could uniquely combine both the 
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religions and popularized the most wordly aspect ; the man- 
woman relation. In Buddhist Bengal this was practised by 
“Nera” and "Neri" (monks and nuns) who lived together 
without going into the bondage of marriage. In all probability 
these Neras and Neris became Bostam and Bostami when 
Vaisnavism became popular in Bengal.? Tantricism stressed 
the female force, Sakti, because it believes that Kayasadhana 
is the most superior Sadhana. Acceptance of this concept 
became a social compulsion because like any other religion 
Buddhism also needed popular support. This integrative 
character of Tantric Buddhism was duly stressed by eminent 
scholar Michael Aung Thwin. who correctly appreciates 
Tantricism as a positive force within Buddhism.’ 


A deep penetration of Tantrayana thought found its 
expression in three schools of Mahayana Buddhism- 
Kalacakrayana, Vajrayana and Sahajayana.’’ Classical 
examples of these three Yanas are Tibetan Buddhism, 
Nepalese Buddhism and Bengal Buddhism of later phase 
(12th century A.D.). A certain Buddha Purana” used by the 
Ari priests has been attached a great importance for studying 
Nepalese Buddhism. Influence of Nepal on art and 
iconography of Pagan has also been discovered by Gordon 
Luce. It is also the same scholar who has given much 
attention to the fact that kings of Pagan starting from great 
Anawrahta to Alaungsithu looked at Buddhist kingdoms of 
Pattikera^ and Bengal-Bihar for their spiritual guidance. 
Very often marital relation with the princes of these regions 
strengthened their contact with the region. One such example 
given often is king Kyanzittha's marriage with Abeyadana. 
The influence of Mahayana Tantric tradition in the art and 
architecture of Abeyadana temple is traced back to 
Abeyadana's origin as a Bengal Mahayanist.*° A direct 
contact between Pagan and Bengal was possible because 
the region lying between the two also developed Buddhism 
influenced by Mahayana-Tantric school. After Johnston 
edited the famous Sanskrit inscriptions?! of the Candra 
dynasty of old Arakan (present Rakhine state), scholars feel 
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motivated to study the contact between Buddhist Southeast 
Bengal (Samatata and Harikela) and Buddhist Arakan. It is 
encouraging to find that the recent publications from 
Myanmar stress the fact that old Arakan of Myanmar 
"received Buddhist religion and Indianized civilization” * 
quite early in its history. 


One of the Indian enthusiasts for Pagan-Bengal relation 
was D. C. Bhattacharya. While editing the famous 
Harikeladeva Inscription" (1220 A.D.), he stressed the 
importance of Pattikera as centre of Tantric worship. The 
land granted was in favour of Goddess Durgottara, who was 
enshrined in a Buddhist monastery at Pattikera. D.C. 
Bhattacharya went so far as to see a Burmese feudatory”’ in 
the person named Dhadi Eba, who was de facto the executor 
of the land grant. The popularity of sixteen armed Tantric 
Goddess called Cunda in Pattikera has also been upheld by 
-leading iconographist Benoytash Bhattacharya. There are 
several inscriptions of Bengal in which Pattikera has been 
mentioned.? No matter whether Pattikera itself was situated 
in modern Comilla District or further west in the Myanmar 
side, a close contact between Bengal and Pattikera is as 
important as Pattikera's relation with Pagan. In all these 
regions, so also in Nepal and Tibet, Buddhism touched the 
grass root because it assimilated and synchronized popular 
beliefs, such as Naga worship, Visnu worship and worship 
of female deities with the worship of Buddha. Lama 
Taranatha's History of Buddhism mentioned Pugan (Pagan) 
and added that Mahayana thought was popular in 'Koki land 
which included Pagan, Arakan, and Pegu (Hamsavathi) 
within its geographical limit. 


A reference should again be made to Payathonzu which 
means “Three Temples’. Normally scholars connect these 
"three" with the conventional three refuges of Buddhism - 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. This temple seems to be 
connected with three Nathas (Lords) - Min Natha. 


Matsyendranatha and Goraksa Natha.” The Tibetan version 
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of the name of Matsyendranatha was Luipa.?* He was born 
in Sandvipa island of South-eastern Bangladesh, a region 
famous for its Tàntric tradition. The region's geographical 
proximity to Arakan is also remarkable. Matsyendranatha 
has been deified in Nepal as AvalokiteSvara.*? Buddhists of 
Nepal worship him as exponent of Natha cult. Even though 
no concrete evidence is yet dicernible, on the basis of what 
has till now been stated, probable spread of Trinatha tradition 
to Pagan can not be ruled out. The point here to be 
emphasized is the liberal and egalitarian trends within the 
Myanmar Buddhism which was practised by the people of 
Pagan. The story of sack of Thaton and introduction of 
“pure Buddhism” by Anawrahta. has been proved as merely 
symbolic after large numbe; of Buddhist monuments have 
been discovered from earlier centuries. Eastern and southern 
parts of India always maintained contact with Myanmar 
and it were exactly these two regions which have been 
mentioned in the Kalyani Inscription.“ In this inscription, 
among the four monks who preached Buddhism in lower 
Myanmar, two hailed from Tamalitthi (Tamralipti) and 
Kafichipura (Kafichipuram).! The other place Lankadvipa 
(modern Sri Lanka) is usually overemphasized by scholars 
because Sri Lanka like Myanmar also developed as a 
Buddhist state, whereas advent of Islam started a new era in 
Indian religious and social life. 


Above article has not exclusively been written on the 
Ari cult nevertheless the major concern of the author goes 
beyond the question whether the Aris really indulged in 
drinking liquor or any other kind of morally objectionable 
acts. The endeavour was to show that Buddhism which was 
patronised at imperial level, be it in old Pagan, or in old 
Bengal, had much in common. Buddhist kings presented 
themselves as Avataras of Visnu and protector of Buddhism. 
For example, king Kyanzittha thought himself to be an 
incarnation (Avatara) of Visnu. So far possession of landed 
property by forest monks are concerned, There are evidences 
also in south India existence of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas” 
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who being Tantrics also got active interest 1n landed 
properties. When Nepal, Tibet and Bengal came under the 
influence of Tantricism, it is difficult to accept that Pagan 
totally rejected it. Though the presence of Tantric elements 
in the art and architecture of Pagan seems faint compared 
to Nepal and Tibet; nevertheless the presence of “‘heretical”’ 
sects and their leaders in the period 11th- 15th century is 
as exciting as their gradual peripherization. For those, 
interested to study social impact of Buddhism ın Myanmar, 
triviality of obscure religious cults should be seen as relative. 
Afterall, religious history of Myanmar is integrally bound 
up with the religious history of Eastern India, where 
Hinduism and Buddhism existed simultaneously with their 
"great" as well as “little” traditions. 


i 
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ZEN BUDDHISM IN JAPAN - 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
Kshanika Saha 


Japan is unique among Asiatic countries and it is not surprising 
that Japanese Buddhism though imported from China has a flavour 
of its own. The most salient feature of Japanese Buddhism ıs its 
intimate connection with the general condition of the nation both 
political and social. Buddhism is, of course, not only the religion 
of Japan. The position is much the same as in China. People may 
follow Buddhism, Shintoism or Confucianism, any two of them or 
all the three together. The ancient religion of Japan was originally 
without a name but after the introduction of Buddhism was called 
Shinto or the way of the Gods, to distinguish it from Butsudo or 
the way of the Buddha. 


Besides all other Japanese sects, Zen Buddhism has moulded 
the Japanese character. No other form of Buddhism is so thoroughly 
Japanese. No clear Indian origin for Zen can be traced. It is the 
same as the Chinese Ch'an (dhyana) sect of Bodhidharma. 
Bodhidharma taught that one should withdraw his mind from 
everything external, be it a meritorious act, or reading of scriptures 
or offering of prayers and concentrate his attention inwardly in 
order to realise that he was not different from the Buddha, the 
Truth. It is the same as the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna that 
Somsara is identical with Nirvana, in other words every person is 
a Buddha potentiality but he 1s not aware of it on account of his 
avidya (ignorance). The Madhyamika recommended acquisition of 
knowledge (Jfiana~Marga) for the removal of avidya while 
Bodhidharma preached the meditation (dhyana-marga) was the only 
means for the realisation of the Truth — the oneness of an individual 
and the Buddha. It must be admitted that there was much interchange 
of ideas between Brahmanic and Mahayanist philosophy. The main 
conceptions found in the Vedanta as expounded by Sankara though 
Brahmanic in origin, he was accused by his opponents " a Buddhist 
in disguise". ' 


It may be that Bodhidharma! belonged to some such school 
intermediate between Buddhism and Vedantism and that he left 
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India because his special teaching did not win many adherents 
there. It 1s clear, however, that in China students of Taoist philosophy 
were In sympathy with it and it is difficult to find out what was 
imported from India and what was due to native influences. In 
spite of disputes there was much similarity in thought and language 
between Buddhism and Taoism. In later times Chinese Buddhists 
studied Taoist Books. 


Tradition is unanimous that Bodhidharma attached little 
importance to the scriptures and held that knowledge of the truth 
is obtained by sudden enlightenment, wellknown by its Japanese 
name, 'Satori'. [t is said that Sakyamuni, wishing to explain to his 
disciples the essence of his doctrine. said nothing but held up 
before them a bunch of flowers. None of them understood what he 
meant except Ka$yapa who looked at him and smiled, also in 
silence. This story is considered night way to impart instruction not 
by explanation or reference to books but by a sort of telephathy 
and the biographies of Zen saints contain countless instances of 
how the action of a master brought sudden illumination and peace 
to his pupil. The Zen school though disparaged the scriptures yet 
they did not neglect letters, both China and Japan produced a long 
succession of ecclesiastical authors. More than twenty treaties of 
theirs are included in the Chinese Tripitaka and it is said that two 
hundred and thirty works on Zen were published under the Manchu 
dynasty. It is stated that Bodhidharma regarded the Lankavatara- 
sutra as the best exposition of his teaching and handed a copy of 
it to his disciple Hui-ko for his own guidance and salvation of the 
world. But this statement is also denied. 


Bodhidharma is credited with a fabulous age and there are 
various accounts of his death but all legendary. Tradition is agreed 
that he transmitted his teaching to a line of five Chinese patriarchs. 
He handed the insignia of office, a robe and bowl to Hui-ko the 
most eminent of his pupils. Hui-ko had studied Taoism till his 
thirty-third year but after hearing of Bodhidharma, he desired to be 
instructed in his doctrine. According to the story goes on relate 
that when he had become Patriarch he associated freely with 
butchers and the lowest of the people avoiding Buddhist priests. 
The third Patriarch, Seng-Tsan wrote a celebrated poem called the 
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Hsin-hsin-mei the fifth Patriarch, Seng-Tsan wrote a celebrated 
poem called the Hsin-hsin-mei the fifth Patriarch Hung was 
wellknown as a teacher and ‘his residence, the Yellow Phem 
monastery in Anhui became celebrated . Hui-Neng though illiterate 
Is accepted as the sixth Patriarch and as head of the southern 
school which was the life and future of Zen. Hui-Neng died in 713 
A.D. Among his eminent followers was Matus who trained eighty 
masters of Zen. Two of them Len-chi (Rinzae) and Tsao-Tung 
were of great importance for Japan. The century following 
Bodhidham is filled by the lives of his five successors called 
Patriarch. They have been influenced by Taoism. “Zen assumed 
the respectable externals of other Buddhist sects and was even able 
strongly to influence Confucianism, but I fancy that its most 
important characteristics grew up in the century following 
Bodhidharma' death and were derived from the mystic and romantic 
element in Chinese culture which is commonly called Taoism" ? 


Zen Buddhism in Japan demands above all things individual 
discipline, courage, peseverance and clear insight all of which are 
useful to a soldier or to a priest. During the time of the Hozo 
Government Zen Buddhism received patronage. Eisai was the first 
who revived and popularised Zen sect in Japan. He went to China 
to study the T'ien-tai doctrine but he found there that Ch'an 
(Japanese Zen) was more popular than T'ien-tai. He preferred Ch'an 
(Zen) teachings which he said, would ensure the prosperity of his 
countrymen. He received royal favours and propagated Zen 
doctrines in the name of a subsect called Rin-zai (Chinese Lin- 
chi). À subsect.called Soto or Sodo (Chinese Tsao-tung) was started 
by his disciple Dogen (1200-53 A.D.). Long after this 1654 A.D. 
another subsect called Obaku was formed by Igen. All the three 
sects are similar in their doctrines though they have their own 
heirarchy and line of patriarchs. There is a slight difference of 
method and teaching between Soto and Rinzai. “The former 
emphasizes the importance of moral training and gradual 
development for obtaining enligtenment. And the latter insists that 
enlightenment is a sudden revelation which can not be caused or 
accelerated by study. The former hold that a good life is alike the 
cause and result of enlightenment. The latter are accused by their 
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opponents of believing in secret something very like the Indian 
doctrine that the acts of a Yogi are neither white nor black "3 


The fundamental theme of the Zen sect was Enlighenment. All 
Zen literature deals with 1t and not intelligible to Gutsiders. No one 
can aspire to be a serious student of Zen unless he at least strives 
to obtain Enlightenment, The word Enlightenment is a rendering 
of ‘Satori’ in Japanese, which is a translation of Chinese ‘wu’. 
Enlightenment is the word commonly used to describe the Buddha's 
own experience under the Bodhi tree which Zen adepts consider 
to have been similar to their own ‘Satori’. ‘Satori’ is the new view 
of life and of the universe which must be felt. Suzuki in his 'Essays 
in Zen Buddhism' observes about Zen and Satori as follows. In the 
beginning and which has no spiritual meaning in our finite life, the 
well wants to know itself and consciousness is awakened ; and. 
with the awakening of consciousness the will is split into two. The 
one will, whole and complete in itself, is now at once actor and 
observer Conflict is inevitable ; for the actor now wants to be free 
from the limitations under which he has been obliged to put himself 
in his desire for consiousness. Ignorance prevails as long as the 
will remains cheated by its own offspring or its own image, 
consciousness, in which the knower always stands distinguished 
from the known. The cheating however can not last; the will wishes 
to be enlightened, to be free, to be by itself. Ignorance always 
presupposes the existence of something outside and unknown. The 
unknown outsider is generally termed ego or soul, which is in 
reality the will in the state of ignorance. Then when the Buddha 
experienced enlightenment he at once realized that there is no 
Atman, no soul entity as an unknown or unknowable entity"? 


It may be summed up that there 1s some resemblance especially 
in manner between Zen and Nagarjuna's teaching. In establishing 
the Sunyata doctrine i.e. absolute monism, Nagarjuna takes the 
two extreme positions, one 1s that the transitory objects are unreal 
hence false, non-existent ; while the other is that the real, the Truth 
is eternal hence immutable, undestructible and without origin and 
decay. After establishing the non-existence of the phenomenal world, 
Nagarjuna tries to define his conception of the Truth, Nirvana or 
sunyata in this classical verse : 
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Aprahinam asampraptam anucchinnam asasvatam, 
Aniruddham anutpannam etam-nirvanam ucyate. 


“Nirvana 1s that which is neither to be eschewed nor to be 
attained ; neither 1s it subject to destruction nor is it eternal ; it has 
neither origin nor decay." 


(Madhyamaka - Karika, XXV.3) 


There is also a striking simillanty between the thought of Zen 
and some utterances of the Upanisads. To see one's nature and 
become Buddha is really the same 1dea which declares that Brahman 
the eternal and universal spirit is identical with the soul in every 
man. They first realized ‘Brahman is all this’ (Channdogya Upa. 
111.14.1) and then ‘I am Brahman’ (Br U. 1.4.10.). And so the 
task before the Upanisads was how to prepare the aspirants for that 
realisation of unity. As a potent means of accomplishing this they 
hit upon 'ahamgraha - upasana' or meditation based on self- 
identification in which the individual thinks of himself as Brahman. 
‘Nirvana’ of Nagarjuna, ‘Brahman’ of Vedanta and ‘Satori’ of Zen 
can not be explained or described by words. It is like ‘Bodhi’ or 
sudden illumination. 


In course of time, the contemplative aspect of Zen doctrines 
was transformed into a military creed and strengthened the minds 
of soldiers. Contemplation produced mental balance which the 
fencers in Japan needed very much in fencing. Zen teachings 
penetrated into every aspect of Japanese national life, be it poetry 
or drama, painting or architecture, industrial or social life. 


¢ 


l P C Bagchi, Le canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome I, p 160. B. Nanjo, 
A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App II, 
p.4 

2. Charles Eliot, Japanese Buddhism. p. 165 

3 D T Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, p. 351 ff. 

4 Charles Eliot, Japanese Buddhism, p. 400. 

5 Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, p. 113. 
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THE LOCATION OF ANCIENT 
TAMRALIPTA 


Rangan Kanti Jana 


The ancient port-city of Bengal, Tamralipta is mentioned 
in several early Indian texts, by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy and by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims such as Fa- 
hsien, Yuan Chawang, and I-tsing. 


Generally the scholars locate Tamralipta in the region of 
present Tamluk town (which is one of the Sub-divisional 
head quarters of the Midnapore district), because this area 
has yielded archaeological materials from the pre-historic 
period to C 5th - 6th century A. D. (or 7th cent A. D). But 
the archaeological identification of the site of Tamralipta 
does not corroborate with the literary references, where the 
same 1s stated as located on the river Ganges. So to solve 
the locational problem here an attempt has been made in 
the light of some new data. | 


Regarding the geographical location of Tamralipta the 
Puranic tradition states! that the river Bhagirathi after having 
passed through many janapadas in Mid-India, flows to the 
sea'dashing against the vindhya hills’ and finally through 
Brahmottara (perhaps Uttara Radha), Vanga and Tamralipta, 
the last region being included in Suhma and Vanga being to 
the left of the river. The indication 1s that Tamralipta Was 
on the river Bhagirathi. 


The Greek geographer Ptolemy (C 2nd Cent. A. D.) in 
his book 'Geographike Huphegesis’ on the authority of 
earlier or contemporary data describes the river Ganges 
discharging through five mouths?. Regarding the Western 
most mouth of the river Ganges (i.e. the Kambyson) as 
mentioned by Ptolemy? nobody should have any doubt in 
identifying it as the present mouth ne^r Sagar Island. The 
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existance of any mouth further west is hardly possible on 
Geomorphological ground.? f 


The Chinese traveller Fa-hsien (C 4th Cent. A. D.) 
describes that he spent two years in the country of Tan-mo- 
li-ti (1.e. Tamralipta), the capital of which was a sea port). 
In the first half of the 7th Cent. A. D. Yuan-chawang 
mentioned Tan-mo-li-ti as a region which constituted a 
confluence of the land and the sea and its capital was situated 
near 'an inlet of the sea'.* Towards the close of the 7th 
Cent. A. D. another Chinese traveller I-tsing indicates that 
the same was the port of embarkation and disembarkation 
between the route eastern India and Ceylon (i.e. Sri Lanka). 
He himself boarded from this port for Srivijaya.? 


It can be atleast inferred from the above statements that 
Tamralipta was certainly a port, not very far from the sea, 
but on the river (re. the Ganges), which Yuan-chawang 
seems to describe as 'an inlet of the sea'. If a story about 
the sending of the Bodhitree to Simhala (i.e. Śri Lanka) 
from Tamolitti (i.e. Tamralipta) by the Emperor Asoka, as 
mentioned in the Ceylonese tradition Mahavamsa® is to be 
believed, then it can be said that as a port-city Tàmralipta 
had come into existance by sometime of the 3rd Century B. 
C. Presently, the Tamluk town (which yielded many 
archaeological antiquities by the excavations as well as 
explorations) is situated in the Rupnarayana delta, which is 
atleast twenty. k. m. from its junction with Hugli river (at 
Mahishadal area) and from this junction the sea is far away. 


The medieval European Cartographers such as Jao-des- 
Barros (1550 A. D.), Gastaldi (1561 A. D.), and Blaev (1650 
A. D.) describe the Rupnarayana estuary as the Ganges on 
their respective maps Valentin (1670 A.D.) labelled the river 
as Patraghata. Apart from these, all other 17th century 
Cartographers derived the name of the river on which the 
town was situated. such as -Tamlerlee, Tumbolee, 
Tumberleen, Tamalee etc. A late 17th century Indian text 
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DeSavalivivrti describes that ‘Tamralipta’ was situated on 
the Western bank of the river Rupnarayana’. Possibly this 
text first labelled the name of the river as ‘Rupnarayana’. 
Later Rennell (1788 A.D.) indicates on his map that ‘the 
Rupnarayana estuary is falsely called the Ganges'.'? It is 
not feasible to opine that Rennell’s description is correct 
and his predecessors were wrong. Although there is no room 
to doubt that during Rennell’s time Tamluk was situated on 
the river Rupnarayana. 


The present moribund channel of the river Saraswati, 
which comes out from the Bhagirathi (or Ganga) at Tribeni 
(in Hooghly district) flowing via Saptagram, Shahnagar, 
Chaumaha, Sundari, and Amgachi and again joins the 
Bhagirathi at Sankrail (in Howrah district). But the problem 
is that the Saraswati did not flow by the marked site of 
Tamluk. By exploration it reveals that the portion of present 
Rupnarayana below Kolaghat becomes much wider than its 
upperhalf. It indicates that the estuary of Rupnarayana below 
Kolaghat area once offered an outlet to a mighty river and 
due to this it became wider, Now a question may arise, 
which river it was? In this connection the late 17th century 
text DeSavalivivrti describes!! “that the river 'Rupnarayana' 
was situated on the east of “Tamralipta’. It further states 
that the ‘Mandalgatta pargana’ was situated to the north 
east of ‘Tamralipta’ and the ‘Gahgakhali’ was situated to 
the north of ‘Mandalgatta’ pargana’ and the ‘Manankura 
Visaya’ was in the ‘Mandalgatta pargana’. In the modern 
map 'Manankura' can be identified with Mankur, which is 
presently situated to the north of Panitras, on the eastern 
bank of the river Rupnarayana. It indicates that the said 
“Mandalgatta pargana’ was stretched along the eastern side 
of the river Rupnarayana. The ‘Gangakhali’ of the 
DeSavalivivrti possibly refers to one moribund Channel of 
the river Ganges. 


During the second half of: the 18th century Rennell in 
his map!? first labelled some elongated depression via 
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Chanditala (in the Hooghly district), Amta (in the Howrah 
district), Bagnan (in the Howrah district) from the moribund 
river Saraswati to the river Rupnarayana. The LandSat image 
of 1975" also shows some dark elongated depressions 
through the same area. It suggests that once a channel of 
the river Ganga-Bhagirathi existed in this area and it was 
connected with the present river Rupnarayana near Bagnan 
area. It is feasible to believe that the text Desavalivivrti 
refers to this moribund channel as ‘Gangakhali’. The Landsat 
image abso points out that a certain migration of this 
moribund channel took place towards the east. Due to this 
it found a new channel via Sankrail, Budge Budge, Falta 
and again received the Rupnarayana river at Mahishadal (in 
Midnapur district). Possibly this eastward migration of the 
channel was responsible for the disconnection of Tamralipta 
from the river Ganges, and the particular estuary (1.e. the 
present Rupnarayana estuary) lost its identity as the estuary 
of the river Ganges. Later this estuary was variously named 
as - Patraghata ; Tamalee, Tumberleen, Tumbolee (as derived 
the name of the river on which the very town was situated) 
and ultimately Rupnarayana by the 17th and 18th Century 
European Cartographers and by the Indian text 
Desavalivivrti. 


The Archaeological Survey of India carried out two 
excavations one in 1954-55! and another in 1972-73" at 
Tamluk town, Excavations at Tamluk have yielded some pre- 
historic objects and many antiquities of the periods from 
the C 3rd cent B. C. to 5th/6th cent. A.D. On the basis of 
which, it may be suggested that the city of Tamralipta existed 
as a port at least upto 4th - Sth cent. A. D. after having 
developed in the C 3rd Cent B. C. Though the period IV 
(i.e. C 300 A. D. to 6th - 7th Cent A. D.) ! does not show 
any impressive clues, which can tally with the descriptions 
of the three contemporary Chinese travellers namely Fa- 
hsien (300 A. D.), Yuan Chawang (639 A. D.), and I-tsing 
(700 A. D.) 
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Certainly a doubt can be raised about the present site of 
the town of Tamluk, wheather it actually indicates the ancient 
site of the port-city. Because during two excavations the 
materials unearthed are insufficient and insignificant in 
respect of a famous port city. In recent times a number of 
archaeologically potential sites have been discovered by 
many explorations " on the western bank of the present 
river Rupnarayana. The sites, which are situated in the north 
as well as in the west of the present city of Tamluk (Viz. 
Chandramer, Dhalhara, Soyadighi, Burari, Santipur, 
Jhakurkol, Siddha, Pulsita, Deulia, Kamarda, Barkhoda and 
Bhanderberiya) yielded comperatively lesser archaeological 
materials (which have been found through surface 
explorations) than the sites which are situated in the south 
of the present city along the same river such as Ichapur, Bar 
Amritberiya, Kumbhachak Natshal, Natshal, Tetulberiya, 
Bhangagara, Badur, Natpatia, Among the southern sites, 
apart from the Tamluk city, Ichapur, Bar Amritberiya, 
Kumbhachak Natshal, Natshal yielded large number of 
significant objects by explorations'® which indicates a 
definite. characteristic resemblance with those materials 
unearthed during the excavations’? at Tamluk. This strip of 
land between the present Tamluk and Natshal along the river 
Rupnarayana perhaps indicates the probable core territory 
of the ancient port city. 


In this connection, a series of archaeological excavations 
in this particular area can only give the solid clues, about 
the proper location of the ancient port city. 
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AN UNNOTICED INSCRIPTION 
FROM BISHNUPUR 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 


In the Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1903-04, 
p. 49, T. Bloch enlisted twelve temple inscriptions from Bishnupur 
(Bankura District, West Bengal) and stated that his list would be 
found to differ from that published by Mr. Beglar in his 'Report 
of Tour Through Bengal Provinces in 1872-73' published in A. 
Cunningham's Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 
VIII, Calcutta, 1878, p.203. He also stated—'as I went very carefully 
over all the temples in Bishnupur in the company of Babu Shibdas 
Bhattacharjee, a native of the town, who has made a special study 
of the Raj, I can vouchsafe both the correctness and completeness 
of my list, and the difference between the previous one can only 
be accounted for by the loss of some of the inscription-tablets in 
the mean time’. 


Bloch's claim for correctness and completeness cannot be fully 
accepted in view of the fact that D. B. Spooner in his Annual 
Report of the Superintendent, Eastern Circle, Archaeological 
Survey, 1910-11, Calcutta, 1911, mentioned about the existence of 
a ruinous Radhavinoda temple bearing an inscription dated in the 
year 966 of the Malla era, not enlisted by Bloch. What is interesting 
in this connection is the fact that some stone tablets bearing 
inscriptions and referring to the establishment of temples have 
been brought to our notice which may tend to suggest that some 
temples of Bishnupur ruined between the years 1872-73 and 1903- 
04 and of them some at least had inscription-tablets. 


The inscription! that is dealt with here seems to have been 
originally fixed to a temple dedicated to Radhakrsna but the location 
of the temple cannot be ascertained at present. The inscription is 
of four lines. It mentions three persons, one Sri-Sti Viravikramadeva 
in the third line and Sri-Srimantaráya and Sri-Kaminasimha? in the 
fourth line. The importance of the record lies in the fact that ít ^ 
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mentions two dates, one Saka 1532 in the second line and another 
916°, evidently of the Malla era, in the third line though the name 
of the era has not been given in it. Further, the record 1s important 
for the reason that it 1s the second of the dated inscriptions from 
Bishnupur, known so far, to mention dates in two eras. The other 
temple inscription? from Bishnupur bearing date in Malla era 1064 
and also giving its equivalent Saka era 1680 records the 
establishment of the Radhasyama Temple. The date of the 
Radhafyama Temple inscription ıs, however, 148 years later than 
the date of the record under consideration. The inscription is also 
important for no other inscription bearing date in Malla era and 
datable to a date prior to its date is as yet known. Moreover, if this 
was really affixed to a temple, as suggested above, it being dated 
earlier than the Mallesvara Temple, established in Malla era 928 
(1622 A.D.) and believed" to be the earliest of the Bishnupur temples, 
the temple to which this inscription was probably affixed seems to 
have been the earliest of such temples known so far. The Mallesvara 
Siva Temple inscription mentions one Virasimha as its builder. 


A suggestion is put forward that the mention of Virasimha in 
the Mallesvara Temple inscription as a Malla king reigning in 
1622 A.D. may be attributed to the fact that Raghunathasirhha I, 
who was on the throne after the death of his father, must have 
changed his father Virahambira’s name to that of Virasimha as 
during Raghunathasimha I’s time the Ksatriya title ‘Sirhha’ has 
acquired an honorific significance. The suggestion however, does 
n’t appear convincing as Raghunathasimha I mentioned himself 
invariably as the son of Virahambira (and not of Virasirhha) in the 
inscriptions of the Syamaraya Temple of the Malla era 949 (1643 
A.D.)’, Jod-Bangla Temple of the Malla era 961 (1655 A.D.)* 
and Kalacamd Temple of the Mall era 962 (1656 A.D. in 
Bishnupur constructed during his time. There is no reason why 
Raghunathasimha I should not have named his father uniformly as 
Virasimha in all his inscriptions in place of making a solitary 
reference to it only in the MalleSvara Temple. Moreover, 
Raghunathasimha I is believed? to have occupied the Malla throne 
from 1616 A.D. to at least 1656 A.D., i.e. for a period of forty 
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years. Now, if Virahambira was named as Virasimha then the same 
king ruled upto 1622 A.D. as known from the Mallesvara Temple 
inscription and not upto 1616 A.D. when Raghunathasimha I is 
believed to have started reigning. In order to reconcile with the 
reign- period (1616-1656 A.D.) assigned to Raghunathasimha I, it 
is surmised that there was another king in the Malla line, Virasimha, 
unnamed so far, who perhaps ruled in between Virahambira and 
Raghunathasimha 1, posing, however, the problem of relation 
between Virahambira, Virasimha and Raghunathasimha I. The last 
named king was certainly not the son of Virasimha as is proved 
from the inscriptional evidence cited above. The most plausible 
explanation to resolve this difficulty is believed!! to be to describe 
Virasimha I as the eldest eligible son of Virahambira who preceded 
Raghunathasimha I on the Malla throne. 


As seen above, our record reveals the existence of one 
Viravikrama and as he is found to use Malla era in his record it is 
most likely that he belonged to the same family and if that is so 
the problem arises as regards his genealogical position. One 
possibility is that Viravikrama was another and/or a later name of 
Virahambira who finally was known by the name Virashimha and 
he ruled upto 1622 A.D. as known from Mallesvara Temple 
inscription. The second possibility is that, after Virahambira, 
Viravikrama, also known by the name Virasimha, ruled between 
1610 and 1622 A.D. after which Raghunathasimha I started ruling. 
A third possiblity is to regard that Virahambira, Viravikrama and 
iVirasimha were all different from one another. 


TEXT 
|l. §ri-Sri-Radhakrgnah | 
Subham=astu Sakabda 1532 
Sri-Sri-Viravikramadeva 916 
Sri-Srimantaraya//$ri-Kaminasi[th]ha/ 
See Plate 


|. The photograph of the inscription stated to be in the possession of 

— the Bikshnupur Sahitya Parishad along with those of some others 

was very kindly handed over to me a few years back by Sri Tarapada 
Santra. 


zo 29 1 
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10. 


11. 


Better reading though seems to be Kaminisimha, ‘T’ 1s not readable 
after'na' and ‘a’ after 'na' resembles 'a' of five other words of the 
record 


916=Saka 1532 means beginning of the era is in (1532-916) 616 
Saka era 1€ 694 A.D. and, as we know, the Malfabda was started 
in 694 A.D The year 916 of the present record apparently belongs 
to the Malla era (see RadhaSyama Temple inscription discussed 
below) 


O` Malley, LS.S., Bengal Distiict Gazetteers, Bankura, p 42 ; A. 
K. Bandyopadhyay, Bankura: Mandir (in Bengali), B S. 1371, p. 
23. D C Sircar, Some Epigraphical Records of the Medieval Period 
from Eastern India, New Delhi, 1979, p. 124-125 


O' Malley, op cit, p. 26 note 
Cf A. K Bandyopadhyay, op, cit , p. 182 


T. Bloch, op cit., p. 499; A K Bandyopadhyay, op. cit, p. 172, D 
C Sircar. op. cit, p 122 According to Sircar, the mention of 
Virasimha in the inscription of this temple suggests that it ‘actually 
belongs to a later date', but 1t has escaped his notice that the 
Malle$vara Temple inscription dated 928 of the Malla era (1622 
A D.) mentions one Virasimha and it ıs hardly possible that all 
Virasimhas refer to one person. for the Radhasyama Temple 
inscription dated Malla era 1064 (1758 A.D ) mentions one Virasimha 
and Virasimha of 1622 A.D. and Virasimha of 1758 A.D were 
definitely different persons. Further, the Sabrakon Ramakrsna Temple 
inscription. of Malla era 983 (1677 A D.) puts one '2^ after 
Virasimha-mahipatih and though Sircar (op. cit, p 124, note 2) 
takes the figure ‘2’ to indicate the second temple built by the hing 
‘2’ perhaps actually indicates Virasimha II. 


T Bloch, op. «it, P 49, A K. Bandyopadhyay, op cu, pp 156- 
157 ; D. C. Sircar, op. cit, pp. 122-123 


T. Bloch, op. ctt, p. 49; A K. Bandyopadhyay, op cit, p. 159; D. 
C. Sircar, op cit, p 123. 


A. K. Bandyopadhyay, op cit, p. 183 (on p. 24 of the same work 
Raghunathasimha ts stated to have reigned upto 1658 A D 


lbid., p. 182. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE 
KASYAPA 


SAMHITA IN CHINESE 


P. C. Bagchi 


A short medical treatise entitled Kia-ye sien jen shuo yi niu Jen 
king! (= Kásyapa-rsi-prokta-stricikitsa-sutra) has been preserved 
in Chinese translation and is included in the Tripitaka.* The 
translation is due to an Indian scholar who 1s known in Chinese 
either as Fa-tien (Dharmadeva) or as Fa-hien (Dharmabhadra). 
Dharmabhadra was Buddhisht monk of the Nalanda monastery. He 
went to China in 973 A.D. and was much honoured by the Song 
Emperor. He lived till 1001 A.D. He was very active during his 
long sojourn in China and translated 118 works into Chinese. 
Another medical treatise translated by him is the Kumara-tantra of 
Ravana which has been studied and translated by me in another 
article.^ The *Stricikitsa (Sutra) of Ka$yapa was translated by Fa- 
tien sometime between 982 and 1001 A.D. 


In my article on the Kumara-tantra of Ravana I pointed out its 
affinity with a newly published medical text entitled Kasyapa- 
samhita. The * Stri-cikit$a-suütra translated by Fa-hien also bears 
the name of sage Kasyapa and seems to have been connected with 
the school to which the Kasyapa-samhita belonged. The *Stri- 
cikitsa is in the form of an interlocution between the sage Ji-p'o- 
kia(=Jivaka) and the sage Kia-ye (=KaSyapa). Jivaka felt great pity 
for those women who suffer from various kinds of troubles during 
the period of pregnancy and went to KaSyapa ‘a great teacher 
possessed of vast knowledge' to ascertain the method of their 
treatment. At his request KaSyapa-narrated the method of treating 


* Indian culture, Vol IX. No 1 pp 53-64 
a Nanjo, 833 , Hoboginn 1385 Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique II p. 589. 
b. Indian Culture, VII, pp 269 ff 
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the diseases of pregnant women according to the various stages of 
their pregnancy. The Kasyapa-samhita is also in the form of an 
interlocution between Jivaka and KaSyapa. Although: the text is 
mutilated and incomplete there are many indications which clearly 
bring out this form of the presentation ; cf. for example the 


beginning of the Lehadhyaya (Sütrasthana) Jivaka asks :- 


 Kimva Lehayitavyam ca kirhva lehitalaksanam/ 
Atilehitadosah ke ke ca dosa alehite// 
Mandalidhasys kim rupam gunadosasca tatra ke/ 
Ke lehanodbhava rogah kasca tesamupakramab// 
Etanme bhagavan satvam vaktumarhasi tattvatah/ 
Sukham duhkham hi balanam drsyate lehanasrayam// 
Iti prsto mahabhagah kasyapo lokapujitah/ 
Prasnam provaca nikhilam prajánam hitakamyaya// 


(Jivaka asks Kasyapa) ..... 


"What is fit for licking ? What are the things to be licked ? 
What are the evil effects of overlicking ? What is bad in not 
licking ? What are the things difficult to lick and what are their 
bad and good effects? What are the diseases that arise from licking? 
How do they arise? Bhagavan, you should tell me all about it. It 
seems that the health and the disease of children depend on licking. 
The great sage Ka$yapa venerated by all, being thus requested 
replied to the question thus for the good of all beings." 


A. comparison of this form of the narration of the Kasyapa- 
samhita with the commencement of the * Striciktsa-sutra of Kasyapa 
of which I have given a translation below will clearly show that 
the two texts are very closely connected. I believe that the * Stri- 
cikitsa is only an extract from the Kasyapa-samhita. That there is 
room for such supposition will be clear from a further examination 
of the Kasyapa-samhita. 
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About the authorship of the KaSyapa-samhita the text itself 
records the following tradition. " Ka$yapa, being appointed by 
Brahma, compiled this Tantra for the good of mankind. Jivaka, the 
son of Rcika, received this great Tantra and summarised it. Jivaka 
later on came to be known as Vrddha-Jivaka. The Tantra was then 
preserved by Anayasa Yaksa who narrated it later to Vatsya, a 
descendent of Vrddha-Jivaka. Vatsya revised and edited the work". 
Hence the work 1s known under both the names : Kasyapa-samhità 
and Vrddha jivakiyam Tantram 


ÀN 


The Rajaguru Hemraj Sarma in his learned introduction to the 
Kasyapa-samhita has compared the work with other medical 
treatises and come to the conclusion that the treatment of subjects 
in the present work 1s similar to that in the Caraka-samhità and the 
Bhedatantra. The Sustuta differs from all other works in this respect. . 


Kasyapa Caraka Bheda 

Sutrasthana. Chaps. 30 30 30 
Nidana? , i 8 8 8 
Vimana’ i 8 8 

Sarira° E 8 8 8 
Indriya? Ë i2 12 12 
Cikitsa? i 30 30 30 
Siddhi° " 12 12 9 (?) 
Kalpa? š 12 12 8 (?) 


The Kà$yapa-samhita has besides a supplement (Khila) which 
is its 9th section. This is evidently a later addition and contains 
many repetitions of subjects treated in the main body of the work. 


The complete text of the Kasyapa-samhita has not yet been 
discovered. The unique manuscript from which the text has been 
edited was fragmentary and hence long portions of the text are 
missing. A considerable portion of the Cikitsadhyaya is missing. 
Tn the chapter on Garbhini cikitsadhyaya the treatment of certain 
diseases of pregnant women have been described, such as pravahia, 


"Kalpasthana p. 191. 
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kamala, Sila, urdhvanila, hikkasvasa etc. Something must have 
been said on the trcatment of miscarriage in this connection, but 
that portion 1s missing. 


The *Stricikitsa of Kasyapa however 1s more concerned with 
prenatal care than with regular medical treatment. This text shows 
considerable agreement with the 31st chapter of the 8th section of 
the Sarirasthana of Caraka. In fact the whole of the 8th section of 
Sarirasthana deals with pre-natal and post-natal care (Jatisutriyam 
Sariram), — conception, the diet of a pregnant woman, the causes 
of miscarriage, preventive measures prescribed month by month. 
As a general method of treatment Caraka prescribes for the 
preservation of the foetus the decoction of the following drugs 
with milk or ghee —aindri, brahmi, satavirya, sahasra-virya, 
amogha, avyatha, siva, balaarista, vatyapuspi, vifvakasena and 
kanta. It is also recommended that the expectant mother should 
rub her body daily with an ointment of these drugs and bathe in 
the water in which these drugs have been boiled*. 


Caraka then gives the following prescription to be followed by 
pregnant women month by month*. 


"In the first month the diet should mainly consist of medicated 
milk which has been properly boiled and cooled and given in 
proper measure. Her principal meals should consist of such items 
as may be easily assimilated. In the second month her diet principally 
should consist of milk boiled with the group of drugs called sweets 
(Kakoli etc.). In the third month the milk is to be mixed with ghee 
and honey. In the fourth month two tolas of cheese should be 
given. In the fifth month the quantity of ghee should be increased. 
In the sixth and seventh months ghee should be boiled with the 
drugs, called sweets (Kakolt etc.). In the seventh month is to be 
performed the dohada ceremony. The general food should be given 
in small measures, should consist of such items as are regarded 
sweet and alleviative of wind and should contain oil and salts as 
little as possible. In the efghth month she should be given daily, at 


d Sarira VIII, 21 
e. ibid VIII 31. 
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proper intervals, a drink prepared of milk, barley gruel (yavagu) 
and ghee boiled together. In the ninth month she should have as an 
additional measure an enema of oil in which the drugs called 
sweets (Kakoli etc.) are boiled". 


Caraka also gives the method of treatment in case the chest is 
affected which is usual in the seventh month of pregnancy. He 
prescribes first of all a decoction of badara mixed with cheese and 
boiled with the drugs called sweets (Kakoli etc.). For application 
on the affected parts he recommends a paste of candana and mrnala, 
or of strisa, dhataki, sarsapa and liquorice, or of kutaja, arjjaka 
seeds, musta and turmeric or of nimba, kola, surasa and manjistha 
or an oil medicated with the leaves of karavira. For washing he 
recommends an infusion of triphala mixed with the blood of small 
deer (prsat) and of a hare and also water boiled with malati and 
liquorice. 


There is also a similar chapter in the Sarirasthana of the 
Kasyapa-samhita which is equally called Jatisutriya. This is also, 
as in Caraka, the last and the 8th chapter of the Sarirasthana. The 
first portion of the chapter shows a general agreement with the 
corresponding chatper of Caraka, but its middle portion where we 
should have expected the more specific prescriptions for the 
pregnant woman according to the various stages of pregnancy is 
lost. One complete plam-leaf (the 85th folio) is missing. This seems 
to have contained the matter now found in the *stri-cikitsa of 
Ka$yapa. The introductory portion of the *Stri-cikitsa dealing with 
the meeting of Jivaka and Ka$yapa might not have been there, but 
the remaining protion of the text giving prescription, month by 
month, seems to have been taken from this chapter of the Kasyapa- 
samhita. 

In the supplement (Khilasthana) of the Kasyapa-samhita there 
is a chapter called Antarvatnicikitsa (chap. x) which contains similar 
information on the treatment of pregnant women. As the suplement 


is a sort of later elaboration of the matter given in the main text 
it gives an idea of the missing portion of the chapter of Jatisutriya 
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of the Kasyapasamhita. The 10th chapter of the supplement says 
that regular treatment of pregnant women should be undertaken 
from the fourth month of pregnancy (masaccaturthat prabhrti 
bhisagbhesajamacaret. $1. 11). This method of treatment is given in 
Slokas 147 ff. 


- e.» -~ m -— 


Sarpirbhirannapanairva ksireneksurasena va/ 

Vasayet phalayuktena yathavaditi kaSyapah //148// 
Caturangulasiddhena rasena payasa pi va/ 

Virecayettu matiman ya icchet sukhamatmanah //149// 
Putikapatrairbhrstairva puspairvatyalakasya val 

Amlam yavagümprapivennativega yatha bhavet//150// 
Erandapatram ksirena vataroganvita pivet/ 
Vatamitravirodhe tu Sale va'pi samutthite //151// 
Pancame masi garbhinya vyaktamlavanam tatch/ 
Asthapanam hitam narya madhuram camuvasanam //152// 
Granthinam pidakanam ca sothe caiva vigampate/ 
Rohinyam vidradhau và'pi sasthamase visesatah/ 
Yathamlath bhesajam kuryaddarunam Sastraparagah //153// 
Pinamamsopasamanam ksarakarmagnikarma ca / 
Bhagnasthis$lesanam caiva Sastrakarma tathaiva ca //154// 
Saptame mási nárínám sarvametat prayojayet/ 


The Bheda-samhitá, which, we have seen, follows the same 
tradition as that of Caraka, has also in its extant South Indian 
version a chapter called Jatisutriyam (which is the chapter viii of 
its Sarirasthana). It is an abridged version, but still it agrees with 
the corresponding passages of the Carakasamhita and the Kasyapa- 
samhita (specially the supplement). It may be quoted here for a 
comparison with other texts :- 


Caturthe khalu mase prativihite ksire navanitam prasniyat 
Pancame ksirayavaguh/sasthe ksissarpih, saptame tu khalu 
mase garbhaprapidita pittasmano prapya vidahyamana 
kandum ' janayanti/tena cikkisani jayante/strinam 
triphalacurnam sasarudhirenapistva tenasyah 
stananyavalepayet/astame tu khalu mase prativihite sati 
sutikagaram samyak pragdvaramudagdvaram va karayet 
tindukapalasasvatthaih// (Bhedasamhita, p. 95). 
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Thus a comparison of the mutilated Jatisutriyam section of the 
Kàsyapa-samhita with the corresponding chapters of the Caraka- 
samhita, the Bhedasamhita and the Khilasthanam of the Kasyapa- 
samhita itself shows that the short treatise in Chinese translation, 
the *Srricikitsa of Ka$yapa formed a part of the Jarisutriyam of the 
Kasyapa-saimiuia. It must have been based on that portion of the 
Jatisutriyam which is now lost. 


The two medical treatises translated by Fa-tien (Dharmadeva) 
a monk of Nàlanda - the Kumara-tantra of Ravana and the 
*Stricikitsá of Kagyapa bear a Buddhist stamp The Kumara-tantra, 
as we have said in another article! is of Buddhist inspiration. Ravana 
is a Yaksa and it is only in Buddhism that the Yaksas have been 
considered as beneficent beings. The Kasyapa-samhita of which 
*Stricikutsà is a part, is also said to have been handed down by 
another Yaksa — Yaksa Anayasa, who 1s invoked in the 
Mahamayurt. “Ravana is the Yaksa protector of the country of 
Ramatha in North- Western India, while Anayasa is the Yaksa 
protector of the city of Kausambi. The KaSyapa-samhita like the 
*Stricikistá has an other Buddhist association. Its author was Jivaka. 
The sage Kašyapa communicated it to'Jivaka who recorded it and 
gave publicity to it for the good of humanity. Jivaka 1s well-known 
in the Buddhist texts as a great authority on medicine. He was a 
contemporary of Buddha and was educated in medical science at 
Taksasila under Atreyah. 


The contents of the *Stri-cikitsd of Kasyapa may now be 
discussed and compared with prescriptions in other sources. It will 
. be seen that the prescription given in the *Stri-cikitsa is much 
more detailed than that in other sources. This is probably because 
the KaSyapa-samhita with which the *Srri-cikitsa is directly 
connected is specially a Kaumarabhrtyam and as such is móre 
concerned with the diseases of expectant mothers and children. 


First month (of pregnancy) — The medicine prescribed is a 
powder of candana scent and utpala flower mixed with milk and 


f Indian culture VII, pp 269 ff 

g. S. Lévi Le catalogue Géographique des Yaksa, J As. 1915 

h. For a detailed study on Jivaka, his role as a medical authonty, his association 
with Buddha etc see the History of Indian Medicine By G. N Mukhen! 
Vol. III pp. 681 ff. 
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milk-sugar. Ju-t'ang? literally means 'milk-sugar' but I do not know 
what kind of sugar it really 1s. Garaka pore only milk properly 
boiled and cooled. 


Second month — The medicine prescribed is the powder of blue 
utpala flower, root of Ku-mu-na (kumuda), ling-kio and kie-si-lu- 
kia, mixed with milk. Ling-kio! is supposed to be Goksuraka — 
tribulus lanuginosus in Mahavyutpatti (Sakaki — 5782 (ii). But it is 
really Srngataka — trapa bicornis or a kind of water caltrops. Kie- 
si-lu-kia* is kageruka. It is a kind of root which when taken helps 
the regular secretion of biles and cools the system (raktapitta- 
prasmanatvam, sitatvarh, dàhasramápahatvafica — cf. Sabdakalpa- 
druma). Caraka prescribes for the second month — milk boiled with 
drugs called sweets (madhura). The group of these drugs, according 
to the commentary, begins with kakoli. Kakoli however is prescribed 
here from the third month. 


Third month — The medicine prescribed is equal portions of 
kia-kiu-lei, ch'e-lo kia-kiu-lei and the root of pi-ma rubbed and 
mixed with milk, milk sugar and honey. Kia kiu lei? and ch'e-lo- 
kia-kiu-lei® are kakoli and ksira-kakoli. Kakoli is described as a 
medical plant with aromatic berries — Luvunga Scandens. Ksira- 
kakoli is described as a "root from the Himalayas yielding a milky 
juice" — Trittiliria Strachey'! Pi-ma? is castor oil plant, Sanskrit 
eranda — Ricinus Communis. Caraka prescribes for the 3rd month 
only 'milk mixed with ghee and honey. 


Fourth month — The medicine prescribed is the equal proportion 
of the root of tsi-li*, its branch and leaf, utpala flower and its stalk, 
rubbed and mixed with milk. Tsi-li is Tribulus terrestris. In the Fan 
yu tsa ming! Tsi-li is koksure (goksura). Caraka and Bheda prescribe 
for the fourth month only cheese and milk. But the supplementary 
section of the Kasyapa-samhitd already referred to gives a more 
detailed prescription for the fourth month according to the nature 
of the troubles, — ghee, milk, juice of sugarcane, leaf of castor oil 
plant boiled in milk etc. 


i. Woolner J. R. A. S. 1925, p. 631 
J Bagchi, Deux Lexiques, 1003 
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Fifth month — The medicine prescribed is the powder of equal 
proportion of the root of gourd plant (hu tseu’), and utpala flower 
mixed with grape-juice (p u-t'ao che'?), milk and milk-sugar. Caraka 
prescribes simply "milk and ghee', while Bheda only barley-gruel 
(yavagu) and milk. Hu tseu 1s literally 'gourd plant' but it is not 
clear what sort of gourd it is. P'u t'ao literally means 'grape juice' 
— draksa panaka*. P'u-tao has been proved by Laufer’ to be a 
borrowed Iranian word; p'u-t'ao (*bu-daw) has been restored by 
him in its old Iranian form *budawa or *budawa formed with a 
suffix wa or awa, from a stem buda which may ne connected with 
new Persian bada "wine" — probably a dialectal form of Avestan 
madav, " wine from berries." In the present case however P'u-t'ao 
che means "fresh grape juice" and not a variety of grape wine. 


Sixth month — The medicine prescribed is equal proportions of 
pi-o-lo, mo-ti-kia-lo-jo and sa-ki-t'o-fu herbs rubbed and boiled in 
milk mixed with milk-suger and honey. Pi-o-lo!! is Piyala, mo-ti- 
kia-lo-jo'? is probably a wrong transcription for matulunga which 
is a kind of citron plant, and, sa-ki(hi)-lo-fu is sahetava. The 
properties of piyala are given as — madhuratvam, snigdhatvam, 
vatapittanasitvam etc. and the properties of matulunga are — 
hrdyatvam, amlatvam, laghutvam, agnidipatvam etc.” Caraka 
prescribes for the sixth month the drugs called sweet — Kakoli etc, 
boiled 1n ghee, where as Bheda prescribes ghee and milk only. 


Seventh month — The medicine prescribed is pills made with 
the powder of tsi-li — tribulus terrestris-branch and leaf mixed with 
milk-sugar and honey, to be taken with meat soup. Caraka prescribes 
for general treatment the same medicine as for the previous month. 
Bheda follows him. For the skin infection which is usual in the 7th 
month Caraka makes an elaborate prescription ; our text however 
does not refer to it. 


Eight month — The medicine prescribed is equal portions of 
san-han-ngoP lotus flower, blue utpala flower and tribulus terrestris, 
rubbed and mixed with milk, milk-sugar and honey. I have not 


k. Mahavyutpatti 5717-36 
L Sino-Íranica, p. 225 
m Sabdakalpadruma. 
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been able to find out what plant san-han-ngo is. For the eighth 
month Caraka prescribes a drink made of ghee, barley gruel and 
milk mixed together. 


Ninth month — The medicine prescribed is equal portions of the 
roots of pi-ma-castor oil plant, kia-ku-lei-kakolt, she-lo-po-han- 
ni Sárapáhani (?), mei-li-han-ti'? (Brhati?) rubbed and boiled in 
milk. I have not been able to find out what she-lo-po-han-ni 1s. 
The last mei-li-han-ti seems to be Brhati which 1s according to 
some sources the same as kantakari. Its properties are given as — 
tiktatvam, usnatvam, váta-]vararocakamakasvasa-hrdroganásitvanr. 
Caraka prescribes only for outer use 'oil in which kakoli has been 
boiled'. 


Ten month — The medicine prescribed is equal portions of liu- 
teu!° beans, and utpala flower, rubbed and boiled 1n milk mixed 
with milk sugar and honey. Caraka and other sources do not give 
any prescription for the 10th, 11th and 12th months, as these stages 
of pregnancy are uncommon. Bheda stops with the eighth month 
and recommends that the labour room should be made ready in the 
8th month. I have not been able to find out what kind of beans was 
liu-teu. 


Eleventh month — The medicine prescribed is equal portions of 
blue utpala flower, sha-lu-kang!' (Saluka) plant, lotus flower and 
lotus stalk, rubbed in cold water and boiled in milk mixed with 
milk-suger. Sha-lu-kang is Saluka — a plant like the lotus which 
grows in water. There is no prescription for the eleventh month in 
other sources. 


Twelfth month — The medicine prescribed is equal of Kia-kiu- 
le kàkolt), ch'e-lo-kia-kiu-lei (ksira-kakolt) liquorice (kan ts‘ao)'® 
and utpala flower ground and boiled in milk. kan-ts’ao is liquorice 
— Skt. Yasti-madhu. 


(Kasyaparsiprokta-stricikitsa-sutra) "The sutra on curing women 
spoken by the sage Kà$yapa" — 


n. Sabdakalpadruma 
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Once upon a time the sage Jivaka was worried by this thought : 
In the world all beings get their body from women. The women at 
first get pregnant for full ten months and some even longer for 
twelve months and then they give birth (tó the child). In this period 
they suffer from sickness which afflcts them with pain. I shall now 
ask the teachers about the means of getting the medicine for curing 
their diseases. On thinking thus he went to see the teacher, the 
sage Kasyapa He prostrated himself before the teacher and after 
saluting him said — The great teacher Kasyapa replied : What do 
you want to ask me ? Then the sage Jivaka said : The woman 
remains pregnant for ten months or twelve months. When the days 
are completed she gives birth to the child. Why do they suffer from 
diseases in this period for which the foetus gets shaky and uneasy. 
Some get spoilt whereas others suffer from unlimited pain. My 
teacher is all-knowing. I request him to speak on the treatment of 
these diseases and on the medicine to cure them. When he had 
finished he waited quietly to listen (to the reply). 


Then the sage Kasyapa said to the sage Jivaka : The women, 
when pregnant, do not know to protect themselves. So the foetus 
gets unsteady. I shall now briefly speak, month by month on the 
medicine for protecting it. 


If the foetus gets unsteady in the first month of pregnancy the 
woman should take the chen-tan (candana) scent, the lotus flower, 
the yu-po-lo (utpala) flower, put them in water and grind them. She 
should then mix it with milk and the milk-sugar boiled together. 
This medicine if taken when tepid, can save the foetus from all 
harm and pain and make it steady in the first month of pregnancy. 


He then told Jivaka : If in the second month of pregnancy the 
foetus gets unsteady then take the blue Utpala flower, the root of 
the kiu-mu-na (kumuda), water-caltrops (ling kio), kie-si-lu-kia 
(kaSeruka?). Grind equal portions of these herbs into powder, mix 
the powder with milk and boil it well. It should be taken when 
cool. This medicine can keep the foetus in its place, remove the 
pain and keep the pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the third month of pregnancy the foetus. gets unsteady then 
take equal portions of Kia-Kiu-lei (kakoli), ch'e-lo kia-kiu-lei (ksira- 
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kakoli) and the root of pi-ma ; rub them in water and make them 
exceedingly fine, put them in milk and boil it well. Put some milk- 
sugar and honey in it, mix up and take it when cool. This medicine 
can keep the foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the 
pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the fourth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
then take the root of the tribulus terrestris (tsi-li) take also its 
branch and leaf, utpala flower and its stalk. take equal portion of 
each, rub them in water and make them exceedingly fine, put them 
in milk and boil. Give it when cool. This medicine can keep the 
foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the pregnant 
woman in good condition. 


If in the fifth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady take 
the root of the gourd plant (hu-tseu), the utpala flower, equal portion 
of each, grind them and make them fine, mix them with grape 
juice (p'u-t'ao), milk and milk-sugar, boil them and give it when 
cool. This medicine can keep the foetus in its place, remove pain 
and fear and keep the pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the sixth month pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
take pi-o-lo (piyala), mo-n-kia-lo-jo (matulanga ?), sa-hi-to-fu 
(Sahetava?) herbs, equal portion of each, rub them in water and 
make them extremely fine, boil them in milk, and them put some 
milk-sugar and honey in it. Give it when cool. This medicine can 
keep the foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the 
pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the seventh month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
then take the tribulus terrestris, its branch, leaf and root, grind 
them into powder, put some milk-sugar and honey and make pills. 
Give each pill with meat soups. It may be taken also as food with 
the meat soup or with the soup of green beans. Whether taken as 
medicine or food it can keep the foetus in its place, remove pain 
and fear and keep the pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the eighth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
then take san-han-ngo (medicine), lotus flower, blue utpala flower 
and rribulus terrestris, equal portion of each, rub them in cold 
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water and make them extremely fine, mix them with milk,sugar 
and honey, boil them and give it when cool. This medicine can 
keep the foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the 
pregnant woman ın good condition. 


If in the ninth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
then the root of pi-ma (castor oil plant), kia-kiu-lei (kakoli), she- 
lo-po-han-ni (Sarapa ?) herb and mei-li-han ti (brhati) herb, equal 
portion of each rub them in cold water and make exceedingly fine, 
put them in milk and boil. Give when cool. This medicine can 
keep the foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the 
pregnant woman in good condition. 


If in the tenth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
take green beans (liu-teu) and utpala flower, equal portion of each 
mix them with water, rub them extremely fine, put some milk- 
sugar and honey in them and boil them in milk. Give it when cool. 
This medicine can keep the foetus in its place, remove pain and 
fear and keep the pregnant woman in good condition. 


In the eleventh month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
then take blue utpala flower, sha-lu-kang( Saluka ) herb, lotus flower 
and stalk, equal portion of each, rub them in cold water and make 
them extremely fine, mix them with milk, put some milk-sugar in 
it and boil. Give one dose of it when cool. This medicine can keep 
the foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and keep the pregnant 
woman in good condition. 


If in the twelfth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady, 
then take kia-kiu-le: (kakoli), ch'e-lo kia-kiu-lei (ksira-kakolli), herbs 
liquorice (kan-ts'ao, yastimadhu), and utpala flower, equal portion 
of each, grind them and make them fine, rub them in water and 
boil in milk. Give one dose of it when cool. This medicine can 
keep the pregnant woman in good condition. 


When Jivaka Rsi had heard the master on this method of treating 
pregnant women he became exceedingly happy, bowed unto him 
and went away. 


- 


Cf. Carakhasamhitá, Sarira 'VIII-31. 
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Paramato nirvikaramapyayamanasya garbhasya mase mase 
karmopadeksyamah prathame mase sanket ced-garbhamapanna, 
ksiramanupaskrtam matravacchitam kale kale pibedantarvatni, 
satmyameva ca punarbhojanam sayam pratanca bhunjita/dvitiye 
mase ksirameva ca madhurausadhasiddham, trtiye mase ksiram 
madhusarpirbhyamupasam-srjya. caturthe mase 
ksiranavanitamaksamatramasniyata, paficame mase ksirasarpih, 
sasthe mase ksirasarpih madhurausadhasiddham, tadeva saptame 
mási, tartra garbhasya “kes jayamana maturvidaham janayantiti 
striyo bhasante ; tanneti bhagavanatreyah, kintu garbhotpidanaddhi 
vatapitta$lesmana urah prapya vidahanti/tatah kandurüpajáyate 
kandümula kikkisavaptih ; tatra kolodakena navanitasya 
madhurausadhasiddhasya panitalamatram kale kale'sya dedyat, 
candanamrnalakalkaiscasyabh stanodaram vimrdniyat/Sirisadhataki- 
sarsappamadhukacurnaih kutaJájakabijamustaharidrákalkairvà 
nimbakolakasurasamanjistakalkairva prsataharinasagarudhitayutaya 
triphalaya va, karavipatrakasiddhena va tailenabhyangah, parisekah 
punar malatimadhukasiddhenambhasa, jatakandusca kandüyanam 
varjayet tvagbhedavairupyapariharartham, asahyayantu 
kandvamunnmardanodgharsanabhyam pariharah  syat, 
madhuramaharjatam vataharamalpamasnehalavanamalpo- 
, dakanupanam bhuiijita. astame tu mase ksirayavagum sarpismatim 
kale kale pibet ; net! bhadrakapyah paingalyabadho hi asya garbham 
agacchediti ; astutvapainglyabadlia ityáhabhagavan 
Punarvasuratreyah, Na tvevaitanna karyam, evem kurvati 
hyarogarogabalavarna-svrasam-hananasampadupetam jnatinam 
$resthamapatyam janayati, Navame tu khalvenàm máse 
madhurausadhasiddhena tailenamevasayet. atafcavasyayastailapicum 
yono pranayet garbhasthanamargasnehanartham. yadidam karma 
prathamam masam samupadayopadistamanavamamasat, tena 
garbhenyà gaibhasamaye garbhadharane kuksikatipar$va pristam 
mridu bhavati, vata$canulomah sampadyate, mütra purise ca 
prakrtibhute sukhen margavapad ete carmanakhani ca 
márdavamupyanti, balavanou copaciyete putram cestam 
sampadupetam sukhinam sukhenaisa kale prajayate. iti. 
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NEW MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
KUMARATANTRA OF RAVANA* 


A long study on the Kumaratantra of Ravana by M. Filliozat 
was published a few years ago in the Journal Asiatique! : The 
article contains the critical edition of a short text entitled Ravana- 
Kumaratantra, its French translation and other parallel documents 
from the medical treatises in Sanskrit. The text given by M. Filliozat 
Is based on a collation of two printed texts and an unpublished 
manuscript in the collection of P. Cordier now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris (Sanskrit, no. 129). Of the two printed texts, the 
first was published from Bombay and the other is contained in the 
Cikitsasamgraha of Cakradatta compiled in the lith Century. 
Cordier's manuscript is a South Indian copy of a text preserved in 
the Tanjore Palace Library The three texts are the same and the 
slight variations that occur have all been noted by M. Filliozat. 
The title of the Bombay text is Lankadhipatirávanakrta 
Kumaratantra, that of the Cikitsasamgraha Ravana-Kumaratantra 
and that of Tanjore Ravanakrtabala-tantra. | 


The Kumaratantra of Ravana is a treatise on childrens' disease. 
It is said that the diseases of children up to the age of 12 are caused 
by the Matrkas who take possession of them on a particular day, 
orina particular month or year. The treatment prescribed 1s purely 
magical consisting of (i) bali to the Matrka (ii) purificatory bath 
of the sick child, (iii) fumigation of the child, (iv) a mantra and (v) 
other works of piety. 5o M. Filliozat came to the conclusion from 
a study of the text that little importance is attached to the symptoms 
of the disease and that only common place things that have no 
place in the medical science have been described. The names of 
the 12 matrkas in these texts are : Nanda, Sunanda, Patana, 
Mukhamanditika, Katapütanà, Sakunika, Suskarevati, Aryaka, 
Sütikà, Nurta Pilipicchikà and Kamuka. M. Filliozat however 
admitted that side by side with the regular science a certain 
importance has been attached to Bhutavidya in the matter of 
children's diseases and in order to elucidate his thesis he has 


* Indian culture vol VII. No 3 pp 269-286 
l. Le Kumaratantra de Ravana, J.A 1935 ccxxvi, pp. 1-66 
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taken into consideration the relevant section of the standard medical 
treatises : (a) The Kaumarabhrtya of the Susrutasamhita, (b) The 
section on children's disease in the Carakasamhita, (c) The 
Kumaratantra of the Astangahrdaya. 


The texts studied by M. Filliozat have no Buddhistic character. 
Cordier, however, described a Buddhist Ravanakumaratantra 
written 1n prose in a communication to the Congress of Orientalists 
held at Hanoi in 1920. M. Filliozat was not able to trace this 
manuscript in Cordier's collection Àn illustrated Nepalese 
manuscript was recently handed over to me by my colleague 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch for an examination of the illustrations. The 
manuscript is a continuous one, the pages being stitched together, 
having a recto and a verso. The first three pages are missing and 
as the colophon is also Jost the title of the text cannot be restored. 
The recto contained the illustrations of the 9 grahas, of which 
now six only remain. It also contains an account of the influence 
of these grahas on the life of the human beings and also the 
illustrations of the 12 graha-matrkas of which only 9 now remain 
and a description of various methods of propitiating these graha- 
matrkas. The text agrees with the Ravana-Kumaratantra although 
the title of the text probably occurred in the colophon as / Dvada ]sa- 
graha-santi (?). 


The manuscript is of a Buddhist inspiration. This is shown by 
the illustrations of the grahas which are executed in the style of 
Nepalese miniature paintings of Dhyani-Buddhas and also by the 
representation of the third sign of the zodiac as a Buddhist Yab- 
yum. The manuscript is very corrupt : it differs to some extent 
from the text published by M. Filliozat. It has greater agreement 
with a Chinese translation of the Ravanatantra that is found in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. 


It is the Lo-fo-nu shuo kieu leao siao eul tsi ping king? or "The 
sutra spoken by Ravana on curing the childrens' disease" — 
"Ravanaprokta-balacikitsà." It was translated by Fa t'ien 
(Dharmadeva) who originally belonged to the monastery of Nalanda 
in India and went to China in 937 A.D. I have thought it fit not 


2 Nanjio 882, Hobogirin 1330, Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique II, 
p.589, n. 41 
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only to print the Nepalese text but also to give a tentative translation 
of the Chinese text as 1t seems to give a more correct idea of the 
Ravanakumaratantra. 


The word matrka is translated in Chinese as Yao mu kuei (planet 
mother demoness) t.e. graha-matrka and this seems to be the correct 
appellation of the 12 supernatural beings that cause the disease of 
children. Simple graha of the Nepalese text and matrka of 
M. Filliozat's text are misleading, as Grahas are generally the nine 
planets (Ravi, Candra, Mangala, Budha, Brhaspati Sukra, Sani, 
Rahu and Ketu) and the Matrkas are the Saktis of different Gods 
(: Brahmani, Mahesvaii, Kaumart, Vaisnavi, Warahi, Narasimhi, 
Indrani). The twelve graha-matrkas are quite different from them. 


The symptoms of the diseases given in the Chinese text are less 
common place than tn other texts and each of the diseases has thus 
a distinctive nature. The materials for fumigation, the offerings 
and — most important of all — the mantras are different in each 
case. This is the reason for which I believe that the Chinese text 
seems to have preserved the most correct form of the 
Ravanakumaratantra. 


The names of the Grahamatrkas occur in a different way in the 
Chinese text. For the facility of comparison the names from different 
sources are being given side by side. The occurrence of the same 
names in other sources is indicated by a cross sign : 


Chinese Text Nepalese Text | Medical Texts 


Chinese Text — | Nepalese Text | 
[Mime — [ x | Nada 
2 
7 ' 
s. Kaupüni T. Var 
6. Sakunika 
x Suskarevati 
8. Aryaka 
9. Bhusutika Sütika 
10 Nità T x 
11.| Pilipicchika X 


[2.| Skanda Kamuka var. Adbhuta 


ii 
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An altogether new medical treatise entitled Kasyapasamhita (or 
Vrddhajivakiyatantra) has been recently published from Bombay. 
It has been edited by Vaidya Jadavji Trikamji Acarya and Somnath 
Sarma of Nepal and published by the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 
The KaSyapa-samhita is called Kaumarabhrtyam and deals entirely 
with children’s diseases. Although it is said in many places of the 
text that the diseases are caused by the Grahas, PiSaca, Yaksa, 
Gandharva. Bhuta, Skanda and Apasmara, the names of the 12 
grahamatrkas are not found in it. It prescribes fumigations in a 
special chaptei called Dhüpakalpadhyaya similar to those 
recommended in the Ravanakumaratantra. In the chapter on 
Revatikalpa (p. 158) it mentions the 16 demonesses who destroy 
the child from the Ist to the 16th day of its birth. each in her turn. 
They are — PiSaci, Yaksi, Asuri, Kali, Varuni, Sasthi, Bhiruka, 
Yamya, Matangi, Bhadrakàli, Raudri, Vardhiká, ‘Candika and 
Pilipicchika. In the same chapter (p. 153) Suskarevati occurs as the 
name of a type of diseased women. In the 19th chapter (p.5) which 
is lost in part we get the names of Sakuni, the two Grahas — 
Skanda and Sasthi and Putana. Thus it seems that the 
Kàfyapasamhità is older than the other Kaumarabhrtyas in which 
the demoniac origin of the diseases 1s stated in a more systematised 
way. This is also the opinion of the Nepal Rajguru Hemarãj Sarma 
who has written an introduction of 240 pages that is a monument 
of his profound scholarship. (p. 137) — 


asyam Kasyapasamhitayam tu katipave eva grahaputanadayah 
varsamasadinabhedena vibhinna graha naiva skandare- 
vatiputanadipracinanamabhireva tesamullekhah mantra api prayo 
vaidikacchayanuvidhayinah, Kvacana (matangividyopadese pr 167) 
prakrtaSabdagarbho mantropade$ah bhaisajya — visayopi vibhinna 
ityanayormitho vibhinna prikriya samupalaksyate ubhayato 
visayatulanayam Kriyakalagunottaradinirdesesu vikasavasthakriyaya 
daršanena tadapeksaya Kasyapasamhitayam vahupracinasampraday 
avalambah samiksyate. 


The KaSyapasamhita attaches a special importance to Skanda 
and Sasthimata amongst those who are responsible for the children’s 
diseases. This agrees with the account of Skanda and the allied 
divinities given in the Mahabharata (Vanaparvan Adh. 227-229). It 
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IS stated that the real mother of Skanda was Svaha. Svaha assumed 
the forms of six matrkas. the wives of the Rsis of the 
Saptarsimandala, Arundhati the wife of Vasistha being too faithful 
to be deccived, in order to pleasc Agni. Svaha also assumed the 
shape of Vinata, the mother of Garuda, in order to throw away the 
foetus which became Skanda. Later on the six mothers, Krttika and 
others, who wete abandoned by their husbands as well as Vinata, 
wanted from Skanda, the privilege of motherhood. They were 
granted this and it included the power of taking away the lives of 
young children up to the age of sixteen years. 


yavat sodasavarsani bhavanti tarunah prajah | 
prabadhata manusyanain tavadrupaih prthagvidhait ! (229,22) 


Hence the six mothers — Sasthi-matrka has a claim to be 
propitiated for the safety of children. The terrible Vinata is the 
same as Sakunigraha?. Skanda also produced from his body a terrible 
demon called Apasmara who was ordered to stay near the Matrkas 
and exercise a function similar to theirs.’ Besides these, Skanda 
produced from his body a number of dauhters and sons who were 
given the right of exercising an evil influence on the children. 
Amongst the daughters are found Putana, Sitaputana, Revati and 
Mukhamandika?— 


Pütanàm raksasim prahustam vidyat putanagraham | 
Kasta darunarupena ghorarupa nisacari I 

pisaci darunakara kathyate sitaputana | 

garbhan sa manusinantu harate ghoradarsani | 
aditim revatim prahurgrahastasyastu raivatah | 

Sopi balan mahaghoro bàdhate vai mahagrahah | 
daityanam ya ditirmata tamahurmukha mandikam | 
atyartham sisumamsena samprahrsta durasada I 


It is further stated in the Mahabharata® that they are fond of 
meat and wine. Skanda and all the Grahas are to be worshipped 
with bali and the sick children to be washed and fumigated’ : 


3 WVanaparvan 129, $lokas — 26 
lbid Slokas — 25. 

lbid $lokas — 27-30 

lbid. Slokas — 36. 


lbid, $lokas — 44. 


Mou 
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tesam prafamanam karyam snanam dhupamathafijanam | 
balikarmopaharasca skandasyejya višesatah I 
evamabhyaicifa sarve prayacchanti Subham nrnàm | 
ayurviryafica rajendra ye bhavanti graha nrnam Il 


Although the 12 grahas of the Ravanatantra and other medical 
treatises are not clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata — the names 
of six at least : Skanda, Sakunigraha, Putana, Sitaputana (probably 
the same as Kata- ). Revati and Mukhamandika occur there. The 
Six others were probably the six matrkas (Sasthi). Krttika and others. 
I have not been able to find out the names of these siX, but probably 
Arya (=Aryaka ?) was one of them (sloka 41-àrya mata kumarasya 
prthakkamarthamijyate). 


It is difficult to find out the exact connection between Ravana 
and the methods of curing children's disease. Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka, is a Raksa and like the Yaksa, Pisaca, Putana Katapütana, 
etc. can destroy the children and can also protect them against 
evils, when propitiated. Ravana also ts the name of a Yaksa, the 
protector of the country of Ramatha in the North-west of India. 
Then again LankeSvara is the name of another Yaksa, who is the 
protector of Kapisi’. 


The relation of the Yaksas with children’s disease is also apparent 
from the Kasyapasamhita. The KaSyapasamhita, we have seen, 1s 
a Kaumarabhrtya or a treatise on children’s disease. It is said that 
the author of the work received the Tantra from the Yaksa Anayasa. 


anayasena yaksena dharitam lokabhutaye | 

vrddhajivakavamsyena tato vatsyena dhimata ll 

anayasam prasadyatha labdham tantramidam mahat | 
(kaSyapasamhita, p. 197) 


Anayasa is really the name of a Yaksa in the list of Yaksas in 


the Mahamayuri.' He is the protector of the city of Kausaimbi. 


8 Lévi — Le Catalogue geographique des Yaksa...]. As, 1915, P. 56. 
9. ibid, p.52. : 


10. Lévi, loc. cit. p 48 
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DVADASA GRAHA SANTI (?) * 


[III] Om Pütanà namagraha. trtiye mase trtiye varse [putana 
name grahana grhitasya] etad bhavati laksanam | kasate kampate 
kirna (?) rudati cchadanti gatram samkocayanu | punah hasate padam 
samkocayanti padarogah bhavati | Jvaram ca jayate mahadarunam | 


nadyayah param puttalikam krtvà raktapuspa raktadhvaja rakta 
tilakam raktopavit (?) rakta - dhupa rakta dipa usnodaka 
sarpanirmeraka nimbapatra sajjarasa sunirmala ghrta | ete dhupa 
dadyat | pacchimayam disi nisrtya bali haret catuspathe | brahmanam 
aneta va bhojayet | tatah sampadyate sukham | 


mantra : mafica Kumaraya svaha | 


[IV]. Om Mukhamandika nama graha — caturthe divase caturthe 
mase caturthe varse mukhamandika nama grahena grthitasya etad 


bhavati laksanam | prathame bhavati jvaram | griva Siro atirakta (7) 
mutra-purisafica yayati | mustim bandhayati | bali tasya pravaksam1 
yena muficati so graha l.. .dipárovafica mrttikam grhitva Suklapuspa 
pistike lépayitva $uklagandha Sukladipa $ukla krsnopavit 
macchamasam jambakti dubaddhamasa (51 
dhüpapurasarpanirmokafica sajravista manuktakesara srgalavistha 
vyaghra-Sakuni-Srnga laSuna sajjam rasa ........ | dhupal etat 
uttaradise | 


muñca manca Kumaraya svaha | 


[V] Om Vidali nama graha — paficame divase pancame mase 
paficame varse vidali nama grahena grhitasya etad bhavati 
laksanam | prathame bhavati jvaram gatramca udhariseti akaca 
karoti | kampayanti rudanti atisáram bhavati bhuksa bhavati 
ürdhvadrsta jayate seharena grhnanti | bali tasya pravaksami yena 
muficati so grahal pitamayaraktaputtalikam krtva raktapuspa 
raktagandha raktadhupa rakta ..... ka raktacandana raktayajfiopavit 
raktapara asavasura jambubjike macchamamsa rudhira nimbapatra 
bàlà upare ghrta | ete dhupal ratrau prathame prahare netradiva 
nairtyadiSanalidam | prathame trini dinani caturtha ....dise bráhmana 
bhojayet anyata val 


* [have not tried to amend the next as it is too corrupt to be Improved upon. 
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mantra : mañca mañca Kumaraya svaha | 


[VI] Om Sakunt name graha | Sasthe divase sasthe mase sasthe 
varse | Sakuni náma granena grhita sma | etad bhavati laksnam | 
prathame bhavati jvaram gatra muccigayati | aka$am niriksate | 
divaratrau sumusti bandhayanti/usno bhavatil gatra/bali tasya | 
pravaksyami/jena muficati so graho| šukla puspamaya ! puttalika 
kriva | šukla rakta krsna puspa dhupa dipa gandha svastika dhvaja | 
.... ha savo | madhuahna | uttarodise | nasttya/nimajayct | balipayasa 
sarva rasa | bahu usara gorosa ghita | ete dhupa dadyat | timinani/ 
caturtha divasc masc | brahmana va anyat va bhojayct | snanodakena 
napayet | tata sampadyate sukha | 


mantra : om muñca Kumaraya svaha | 


[VII] Sukla Kum ....nama graha | saptame divase —mase-varse | 
Sukla Kumcha (?) nama grahena grahitva | etad bhavati laksnam | 
prathama bhavati jvaram | asana | Sayana | grahnanti | hi kasa 
svasamca jayati | kacchu bhavati | kanduyate | bahumutra | purayafia 
jayate | om bhagamusti bandhayati | krsna prasaksane | ahara na 
grhnant | bali tasya pravaksyami | hena muficati so graha | prsttatila | 
curnamaya | rakta puttalika krtva | raktapita krsna Sukla svastika | 
dhvaja yajfio pavit! dipal gandha! raktat | jambudj: (:)| payasa | 
khapara | macchamasa| suraprsta | Sathyaficane | Svetasrsapa | 
nimbapatra | baligorocana dhupa | madhyahana catupathe/mamtra | 


om munca Kumaraya svaha | 7 | 


[VIII] Om Jambuko nama graha | astame divase | astame mase 
astame varse| jambuka nama grahena grhitasya! etad bhavati 
laksanam | prathama bhavati Jvaram | gatram samkocayanti | $iroruka 
jayate | musti bandhayati | putigandham pravayati| te mettabhuto 
yati | bhavati | aharana grhnanti | divaratra dha.....yati cchadanti | 
bahu mutrapurisanca jayate | hrdaya kampate | bali tasya pravksami | 
Jena mufica graho | tilacurnapisthamesa | raktaputtalika krtva | rakta 
pita krsna suklal svastikal dhvaja krsnopavita! dipa gandha | 
raktabhakta jambudji payasalkhaporal macchamamsa | 
Suraprsta I$aka-vyanjana | $veta-sarsapa | mvapatra | vasta gorocana | 
madhyahna | catupathe | 
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mantra : om mufica muñca Kumaraya svaha |81 


[IX] Om Arajo nama graha | navame divase-mase-varse | aryako 
nama grahena grhitasya | etad bhavati laksana | prathame bhavati 
jvaram | munoya valobhyajayate | cchadanti | Sukaro bhavati | svayati 
rodanti | urdhva-prsthparica drasayet | hikkakaram krtva | cadanti 
suhrsuksa? | viklo sartapayanti | puna puna sudre kalpayanti | po..... 
darogo jáyate | divaratro carana bandhayati/bali tasya pravaksami 
jena muñcati so graha | Suklatila | tandulamayam | puttalika krtva | 
Suklapuspa | Suklagandha| sukla-svastika! Sukladipal trayodasa | 
Sukladhvaja | trayodasa | Suklodana | jambudj : (?) | dadhinodana | 
macchamasa | parvata | acahne | daksinaya dise | balidapayet | 
gugurupyatal ete dhupa catupathe | divase| brahmana bhojayet | 
mantra 


om muiica muñca svaha | 91 


[X] Om Revati nama graha | dasame divase — màsc-varse | revati 
nama grahena grhitasya | etad bhavati laksanam | prathama bhavati 
jvaram | kása svasam | kurute | áhara grhnanti | tirjanamaksirogafica 
dhayate | jihva danto prawhadati | mutra-purisafica vardhante | bali 
tasya pravaksami Jena muficati so graha | pistatilañca lepahitva | 
put talika krtval sukla pastal jambudji! payasa suska masa | 
trividhyasa rudhira sura | Sukla-prsti | Sukla svastike | sukla dhvaja | 
Suklodana| nagakeSaral uSiral balasamjaray| lasunal 
$rapyanimocaka | sarsapa | ghrta-dhüpa | purvasyam disi | nivayayet | 


mantra: mufica Kumaraya svaha | 101 


[XI] Om Pilipicchikanama graha | ekadaSadine — mase — varse | 
pilipicchikanama grahena grhitasya | etadbhavati laksana | prathama 
bhavati jvàral aharam grhnanti | akrosati | vipracare | gurudrstifica 
bhidyate | niratikarot: | hastapadan ca kapate | bali tasya pravaksami | 
jena muficati so graha | masapistha | tilapisthamaya | raktaputtalika 
krtva | navanitamfica | gudodana | raktajambudji | svastamaya | sura | 
raktapuspa | rakta svastska | raktadhvaya | raktadvipa | raktacandana | 
raktayajfiopavit | ksirasukha sampracchadyal dantivrksa | 
marjararoma| etad dhupam| dadati | ardharatrocatupatho | 
madhyahna tinidinani | bali dadyat | pascat | bhojayet | smanti krtva | 
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mantra : om mufica mufica Kumaraya svaha |l 


[XII] Om Saktva (? Skanda) name graha | dvàdase divase-mase- 
varse | skanda nama grahena grhitasme | etad bhavati laksana | 
prathama bhavati jvaram | nunocayati | griva lalatañca | mukho tasya 
pravaksami | jena-muficanti so graha | pa....trara — mrttika grhitva | 
pitaputtalika krtva kamsapatraya payasal kafijika ... dil ete 
dhuparapyasta | pitabhagaksa | svastamasa | jambudjil pitapuspa | 
pitasvastika | dhaksa-jajfiopavit | pitadipo | padmabhamjane 
datavyam | aja$rnga | rayasramaya go$rnga | ............ | purvadaksina 
nigrtya | bali datavya | . 


mantra : muñca | Kumaraya svaha | 121 
[dvada] Sa-graha Santi ...... samipta | 


II 
(Lo-fo-nu shuo leao siao eul tsi ping king) 
[ RAVANA PROKTA BALACIKITSA] 


"Sutra spoken by Ravana on curing the children's disease"* ; At 
the time when Ravana looked on the earth he found that all children 
from the first to the twelfth year, when they are still senseless 
babies and when their spiritual strength! is still undeveloped, are 
possessed by graha-matrka? . There are twelve graha-matrkas 
which roam on the earth. At convenient moments in the day and 
in the night, when the baby is either sleeping, walking or siting 
alone, they assume different shapes, frighten the baby and upset 
his normal condition’. They completely take away his energy and 
so the baby falls sick and dies. 


I feel great pity to see it. So I shall now speak of the twelve 
graha-matrkas, the month and year when they posses the child and 
the disease from which the child suffers. 1 shall then speak clearly 
of the great vidya? by which it can be cured and the worship and 
rites to be performed. If anybody listens to what I say and the 
Vidyadhara-purusa? treats the sick child according to my method 
quite sincerely he will certainly be freed and become hale and 
hearty. 

* Hob. 1330, Nanjio 882, Canon Buduhique Il, p 589, (n 41) Tok. XXVII 
12 pp. 14a-16a. 
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The names of the twelve graha-matrkas are the following : 


Mo-tan-li-nan-na (Matrnanda) 
Su-nan-na (Sunanda) 
Lo-wei-ti (Revati) 
Mu-k'u-man-n-kia (Mukhamandika) 
Woei-na-li (Vidal) 
Shu-kiu-ni (Sakuni) 
Pu-to-nang (Putana) 
Shu-sho-kia (Suskà) 
A-lt-yc-kia (Aryaka) 

. Jen-p'o-kia (Jambuka) 

II. Pi-l-ping-ts'i-kia (Pilipicchika) 

12. So-kien-t'o® (Skanda) 


oO 00- HUN RUT- 


e 


These are the twelve graha-matrkas which haunt the child till 
they get the offering. I shall speak of each of the ways in which 
the child is seized. 


[I] If a child is possessed on the 1st day of the birth, or the first 
month or year of birth it is the graha-matrka Matrnanda that possess 
him. The child first gets fever, his body becomes thin and reduced. 
His mind gets confused and the body motionless. He cries and 
does not take any food. 


Then with the Vidyadharapurasa takes the earth from the two 
banks of a river, makes an image of the child with it and puts it 
inside a square mandala, He makes the child's image face the 
west, places inside the mandala different kinds of incense, flowers, 
food and drink of white colour, wine, meat etc. and sets up also 
seven standards and seven lamps He then takes white mustard 
seeds, the excrements of wild fox and of cat, Persian incense? and 
snake's skin and by mixing them with a yellow cow's butter makes 
a sort of Incense, burns it and smokes the child's body. Then he 
takes the leaves of the castoroil plant and sweet hemp, the leaves 
of the Pippala tree and Bharaka* herbs ; boils these five herbs in 
water and washes the child in it by repeating the charm. Then he 
offers inside the mandala food and different other things and recites 
the following mantra : 
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(1) om namo ravanaya (2) trailokya vaidala? (?) 
padaya (3) hana vajrina (4) brahmadandina (?) 
(5) margarupina (6) matrnanda (7) bala bala 

(8) suska suska (9) mufica muñca (10) kumarakam 
Svaha. 


After reciting the mantra he goes outside the city and facing the 
east at midday makes an offering to the graha-matrka Matrnanda. 
He then throws on all sides the food. incense. flowers and other 
things used for the offering. 


[II] If a child ts possessed on the 2nd day of his birth, or the 
2nd month or year it 1s the graha-matrka Sunanda that possesses 
him. The child first gets fever, loses all power of recognition, 
closes his eyes, and his hands and feet get cramped. He gets pain 
in the stomach, vomits and develops breathing difficulty. Then the 
Vidyadharapurusa makes a small image of the child with one seer 
of powdered rice. He places it inside the mandala facing the west 
and then offers within the mandala different kinds of excellent 
incense, food and drink, wine and flesh etc. Then he sets up four 
white standards and four white lamps. Then taking the Persian 
incense, garlic, snake's skin, white mustard seed, and cat's 
excrements, he mixes them with butter, burns them and smokes the 
child's body. Thereupon he washes the child's body, as before, in 
the water of five herbs and recites the mantra. He offers as before 
food and other kinds of things in the mandala reciting the following 
mantra.: 

(1) om namo ravanaya (2) trailokya-vaidala (?) 
padaya (3) candrahasadharini (4) jvalita hastaya 
(5) daha daha (6) trisulinam dustagraha 

(7) nikrtaya nikrtaya (8) tusya tusya 

(9) hana hana (10) Sunanda murica muiica 
(11) Kumarakam svaha. 


After reciting the mantra in this way he goes out of the city and 
in the afternoon facing the west gives an offering to the graha- 
matrka Sunanda and then throws away the food, flower, incense 
and other things on all sides. The child then gets free from disease. 
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[III] If a child falls ill on the 3rd day of his birth or in the third 
month or year it is the graha-matrka Revati that possesses him. 
The child suddenly gets frightended and cries. He has pain in his 
body ; he gets fever, and his head and face shake and he looks at 
his own body. The body becomes gradually weak and thin. He 
cannot eat and gradually withers. The Vidyadharapurusa then makes 
an offering of different kinds' of excellent flesh, food, raw meat, 
raw fish, wine etc., and places 8 standards of red colour and 8 
lamps. He then takes the leaf of the yvei-ki tree, Persian incense, 
snake's skin, garlic, cat's excrements, and white mustard, mixes 
them with butter, burns them and smokes thc child's body. Then he 
washes the child's body in the water of 5 herbs spoken of before, 
recites the mantra and makes the offering of food and various 
other things inside the mandala in the manner stated above. He 
recites the following mantra 7 

(1) om namo ravanaya (2) dasavadana 

(3) candrahasaya (4) prajvalita hastaya (5) hana hana 
(6) daha daha (7) mardaya mardaya 

(8) muficaya muficaya svaha. 


Then after reciting this mantra he goes out of the city, in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-matrka Revati and 
then throws away the food and other kinds of things on all sides. 
The child is then cured. 


[IV] If a child is possessed on the 4th day, of his birth, or the 
4th month or year it is the graha-matrka Mukhamandika that 
possesses him. The child at first gets fever, vomits out phlegm, the 
body shakes and the head stoops down. He scratches the eyes with 
his two hands and looks around as if seeing somebody. He does 
not take any food and drink and passes urine and loose stool. The 
Vidyadharapurusa then takes the earth from the two banks of a 
river, makes an image of the sick child with it, and place it inside 
the mandala facing the west. He then offers vanous kinds of incense, 
flower, raw and cooked meat, food, wine, fruits etc. and sets up 4 
red standards, 4 lamps and 4 cups. He then takes the fila seeds, 
serpent's skin, cat's excrements, cow's horns, tiger's claw, mustard 
seeds etc., burns them together and smokes the child's body. He 
then washes the child's body in the water of five herbs mentioned 
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before, recites the mantra and makes offering of food and other 
things inside the mandala. Then he recites the following mantra : 


(1) om namo (2) Brahma-Visnu''-Mahesvara 

(3) Skanda Hutasana (4) Mukhamandtka 

(5) hana hana (6) mardaya mardaya (T) nikrtaya 
(8) mkrtaya (9) khuhi khuhi (10) Bhagavati 

(11) Mukhamandika svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes out of the town and in thc 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-matrka 
Mukhamandika and throws the food and other things of the offering 
on all sides. The child then gets cured. 


[V] If a child is possessed on the Sth day of the birth or the 5th 
month or year then it 1s the graha-matrka Vidalika that possesses 
him. The child first becomes senseless and then loses his temper. 
He gets fever, cough, vomits badly, gets eruptions on the body like 
chicken pox, his looks become vacant and he does not like to eat 
and drink. He gradually becomes weak and thin, his belly shrinks 
inside and becomes hardly visible. The Vidyadharapurusa gives 
offering of white food and drink, wine, meat etc., sets up five 
white standards on the seats, five lamps and five cups, offers various 
kinds of incense, flower etc. Thereupon he takes Persian incense, 
garlic, serpent's skin, cat's excrements, white mustard seeds etc., 
mixes them with butter, burns it and smokes the child's body. Then 
he washes the child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned before. He 
then recites the mantra and gives offering of food and other things 
inside the mandala, He recites the following mantra : 


(1) om namo ravanaya (2) trailokya vaidalapadaya (?) 
(3) vidalika vidalika maksaya (4) moksaya (5) hana hana 
(6) candrahasinam (7) mufica mufica 

(8) vidalika svaha. 


After reciting the mantra he goes out of the town and in midday 
facing the west worships the graha-matrka Vidalika, He then throws 
on all sides the food and other things of the offering. The child 
then gets cured. | 
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| VI] If a child is possessed on the 6th day of the birth or the 
6th month or year then it is the graha-matrka Sakuni that possesses 
him. The child first gets fever, sometimes laughs and sometimes 
cries ; his body shakes and emits bad smell. He does not like to 
eat, and gets.thin. Then the Vidyadharapurusa makes a small image 
of the sick child with one see: of flour and puts it inside the 
mandala facing the west. He then offers different kinds of incense. 
flower, food and drink, wine and meat, payasa etc. He then takes 
Persian incense, garlic, serpent's skin, cat's excrements and white 
mustard seeds, mixes them with butter, burns 1t and smokes the 
child. He then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs already 
mentioned, recites the mantra and offers inside the mandala food 
and various other things. He recites the following mantra : 


(1) om namo bhagavate (2) Ravanaya 

(3) Lankesvaraya (4) prita-vaidrapadaya 

(5) vayrina hana hana (6) Sakuni mufica muñca 
(7) kumarakam svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-matrka Sakuni and 
then throws away on all sides the food and other kinds of things 
used as offering. The child thus gets cured. 


[VII]. If a child 1s possessed on the 7th day of the birth or 7th 
month or year then 1t is the graha-matrka Putana that possesses 
him. The child gets fever, has pain in the body and passes stool 
and urine frequently. His hands get clasped. He does not like to 
take food and drink and becomes gradually weak. The 
Vidyadharapurusa makes the image of the sick child with ki-yang 
grass, places it inside the mandala facing the west. He then offers 
various kinds of red flowers, red food and drink, wine and food 
etc. He then sets up 8 white standards, 8 white lamps and 8 cups. 
He then takes Persian incense, serpent's skin, the hair of a dead 
body. tiger's claws, leaves of a Pin-mo tree, cat's excrements, white 
mustard seed and butter, mixes them together, burns them and 
smokes the child's body. The child is then washed in the water of 
5 herbs mentioned above. He then recites the mantra and offers 
inside the mandala food and other things, He recites the following 
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mantra : 


(1) om namo bhagavate (2) Ravanaya (3) Lankesvaraya 
(4) prita-vaidrapadaya (5) kumaragraha (6) nikrta 
(7) hana hana (8) turna turna svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes out of the town in the afternoon 
facing the west worships the graha-matrka Putana, and then throws 
away on all sides the food and other things used as offering. The 
child then gets cured. 


[VIII] If a child is possessed on the 8th day of the birth or the 
8th month or year it is the graha-matrka Suskà that possesses him. 
The child first gets fever. and delirium, gets pain in the body ; his 
eyes cannot see things ; his head stoops down and he loses strength. 
His body emits a bad smell and he does not like to take food and 
drink. The Vidyadharapurusa then makes the head of a black goat 
with one seer of flour and places it inside the mandala facing the 
west. He then offers various kinds of incense, flowers, payasa, 
excellent food and drink, wine and meat etc. He sets up 5 white 
standards, 5 lamps and 5 cups. He then takes Persian incense, sa- 
jo-la-sa (sarjarasa?) serpent's skin, garlic, white mustard seed, cat's 
excrements, butter etc., mixes them together, burns them in the fire 
and smokes the child's body. He then washes the child in the water 
of 5 herbs mentioned above. After that he rec'ies the mantra and 
worships as before in the mandala with food and vanous other 
things. He recites the following mantra : 


(1) om namo Ravanaya (2) trailokya vaidrapadaya 
(3) jvala jvala (4) prajvala prajvala (5) hana hana 
(6) hum phat svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha matrka Suska and 
then throws away on all sides the food and other things of the 
offering. The child gets cured. 


[IX] If a child is possessed on the 9th day of his birth, or the 
9th month or 9th year it is the graha-matrka Aryaka that possesses 
him. The child gets fever, his body shakes and he cries. He, feels 
great pain in the whole body, white foam comes out from his 
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mouth and he continually vomits. His head stoops down and he 
looks side ways He does not like to take food and drink. The 
Vidyadharapurusa makes the head of a white goat with a seer of 
flour, paints with white incense paint and places the head inside 
the mandala facing the west. He then prepares various kinds of 
incense, flower, excellent food and drink, wine and meat etc. He 
sets up 4 white standards, 4 lamps and 4 cups. He then burns the 
snake's skin and smokes the child's body. After that the child is 
washed in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above. After that he 
recites the mantra and worships in the mandala with food and 
other things. He recites the following mantra : 


(1) om namo lankadevataya (2) lankesvaraya 
(3) hana hana (4) paca paca (5) hum hum 
(6) phat phat svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes outside the city and in the 
afternoon facing the north worships the graha-matrka Aryaka and 
throws on all sides the food and other things of the offenng. The 
child then gets cured. 


[X] If a child 1s possessed on the 10th day of his birth or in the 
10th month or 10th year it 1s the graha-matrka Jambuka that 
possesses him. The child first gets fever, makes awful sound and 
vomits continually He passes excessive stool and urine, gets pain 
in his eyes and teeth and does not wish to eat and drink. The 
Vidyadharapurusa then makes the image of the sick child with 
earth taken from the two banks of a river, paints the image with 
niu huang” paints and places it inside a mandala facing the west. 
He then prepares various kinds of incense, flower, excellent food 
and drink, wine, meat etc. He then takes Persian incense, cock's 
feathers, cow's horn, snake's skin, human bone, cat's excrements, 
white mustard seed, butter, burns them together in the fire and 
smokes the child. The child is then washed in the water of 5 herbs 
mentioned above. Then reciting the mantra he worships inside the 
mandala with food and other things. He recites the following mantra 


(1) om namo bhagavate (2) po-su-ni-pa-ye 
(2) Ravana pi-mo lu-fan ye" (4) hana hana 
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(5) ham phat svaha. 


After reciting this mantra he goes out of the city, and in the 
afternoon facing the south worships the graha-matrka Jambuka. 
He then throws away the food and other things of the offering on 
all sides. The child thus gets cured. 


[XI]. If a child is possessed on the llth day of his birth or in 
the lith month or 11th year then it is the graha-matrka Picchika 
that possesses him. The child first gets fever, his body shakes and 
all the joints of his fingers gct pain. The child cries and vomits and 
does not like to take any food or drink, his looks become vacant 
and he gets thin and reduced. The Vidyadharapurusa makes the 
image of the sick child with one seer of powdered beans, paints ıt 
with red incense and places the image within the mandala with its 
face to the west. he then prepares various kinds of incense, flower, 
food and drink, wine and meat etc,, and 25 pieces of cloth and sets 
up 25 standards and 15 lamps. He then takes the excrements of 
pigeon, feathers of pigeon, dead man's hairs, goat's horns, cat's 
excrements, white mustard seed, garlic and butter. He mixes them 
together, burns them and smokes the child's body. He then washes 
the child in the water of 5 herbs mentioned above, recites the 
mantra and worship as before inside the mandala with food and 
other things. He recites the following mantra. 


(1) om namo bhagavate (2) Ravanaya (3) candrahasa 
(4) vyaghrahastaya (5) jvala jvala (6) prajvala prajvala 
(7) hana hana (8) dusta graha svaha 


After reciting this mantra he goes outside the city and in the 
afternoon with face towards the west worships the graha-matrka 
Picchika and then throws on all sides the food and other things of 
the offering. The child thus gets cured. 


[XII]. If a child is possessed in the 12th day of the birth, or in 
the 12th month or 12th year it is the graha-matrka Skanda that 
possesses him. The child first gets fever, looks angrily at men, his 
hands and feet get paralysed, he vomits and gets gradually reduced. 
He does not like to take food and drink. The Vidyadharapurusa 
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makes an image of the sick child with wheat, puts it inside a 
mandala with its face to the west. He then prepares different kinds 
of incense, flower, excellent food and drink, wine and meat etc. He 
then sets up 8 red standards, 8 lamps and 4 cups. He then takes the 
horns, white mustard seed, Persian incense, garlic, snake's skin, 
cats' excrements, butter etc., mixes them up, burns them and smokes 
the child. He then washes the child in the water of 5 herbs already 
mentioned. He then recites the mantra and worships as before in 
the mandala with food and various other things. He recite the 
following mantra : 


(1) om namo Ravanaya (2) tripura (3) vinasanaya 

(4) damstra tankarala (5) pasuraya (6) candrahasamca 
(7) hana hana (8) marda marda (9) dandinam 

(10) vaidrapa(da) ya (11) vaidrapa (da) ya (12) skanda 
(13) munca munca (14) kumarakam (15) hum hum 

(16) phat svaha 


After reciting this mantra he goes outside the town and in the 
afternoon with face towards the east worships the grahamatrka 
Skanda and then throws on all sides the food and other things used 
as offering. The child then gets cured. 


When Ravana pronounced this "Sutra on curing the diseases of 
children" all became very happy. 


NOTES 


1. In Chinese the word 15 Shen which means spirit, soul etc. I have translated 
it as “spiritual strength" 


2. In Chinese Yao mu Kuet — "Star mother demoness." 


3. In Chinese the word is tch'ang which means "constent, law, ordinary etc". I 
have translated it as ‘normal condition’. 


4 Vidya - ta ming‘, which 1s the regular translation of dharani "charm" 


5  Vidyadharapurusa — in Chinese there 1s Tche ming jen’, Tcheming is the 
regular Chinese translation of dharani, vidya etc. The expression therefore 
literally means Vidyadharapurusa It shows that there was a class of men 
who specialised in such things. There is reference to Vidyapurusa in the 
Guhyasamajatantra (Gaekwad Series pp 135, 150, 153, 157), but in that text 
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11. 


Vidyapurusa has not apparently any such significance But in the 
Mahapratisara (which 1s one of the five teats of the Paficaraksa) there arc 
several 1eferences to Vidyavadika, Vadika etc It 1s said that on one occasion 
when the son of a rich merchant of Strpai aka was bitten by a snake many 
Vidyavadikas o1 Vádikas weie brought to cure him Vadikà ıs fiom the toot 
vdd, and means one who recites hence vidyavadika 1s a charmer. The 
Mahapratsara text clearly shows that there was a class of charmers tn ancient 
umes who specialised in methods of magical treatment They were evidently 
known as Vidyavadika. Vidyaputusa. Vidyadharaputusa oi simply as Vadika 
It 15 interesting to note that a class of gipsies in India are still supposed to 
be clever in such treatment and they are commonly known as Vadia («Vadika?). 


So-kien-t'o — but in Sect. XII, it is So+kien-t'o=Skanda. 


Persian incense — m Chinese — ngan st hsiang* , Ngan-si is the ancient 
Chinese name of Persia Ngan st hsiang was used in Chinese to mean two 
different aromatics — one an ancient Iranian product which is vaguely known 
and the other the benjoin. In the Chinese Sanskrit dictionary called Fang yt 
ming yi tsı 1t is used for Sanskrit guggula "bdellion". Cf Laufer — Sino- 
Iranica, pp. 466-67 : Pellot- T'oung Pao 1912, p. 480. Here it means 
guggula ; in the corresponding Sanskrit text also we have the same word Cf. 
Secuon 7 of Filltozat's text 


In Chinese transcription fu-lo-kia!', which corresponds to bharaka, bhalaka. 
Is it the same as Bhallataka ? 


Vaidala in Chinese wei-na-l05, it occurs in the same form in § II, V but in 
$ VI, VII, VIII and XII as wei-nalo = Vaidia. | think this is a mistake for 
Vaidya. 


Wei-kf — Filliozat's text : Sivanirmalyaguggulusarsapanim - bapatra : So it 
is not clear which tree 1s meant by wei-kt 


Visnu — the transcription in Chinese is wrong. lt 1s given as Wer-po+nu = 
Vipnu, 


Niu huang — I think this 1s a mistake for niu-fen-Skt. gomoya 


po-su-ni-pa-ye = Vasudipaya ? , pt-mo-lu-fan-ye = Vimalavandya ? 
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MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
FOUND AT BEGHRAM, IN THE 
KOHISTAN OF KABUL 


Chas. Masson. 


"This article was originally published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 1834-35. It was 
published in three instalments. Though mumismatic studies 
had made great progress since the date of Charles Masson, 
this article is still considered as a source of our knowledge 


of the Indo-Greeks and the Kushana coins unearthed in 
Afghanistan. So we have decided to publish the article without 
any alteration. We request the readers to correct the name 
Konerkes as Kanishka and to attribute the coins of Kanishka 
and his family to the Kushanas and not to the Indo-Scythians 
as was done by Masson." — Editor 





It will be unnecessary in this place to enter upon a detail of 
Alexander's conquests in central Asia, the rise and fall of the 
Greek Bactrian monarchy, and other events, which as they have 
lately become a topic of popular attention, are daily receiving 
more familiar illustration. I shal] therefore proceed at once to the 
subject of this memoir. 


In July of the present year (1833), I left the city of Kabul, to 
explore the districts north of it, at the base of the mountains 
Hindoo Kush, with the primary object of identifying the site of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum. Although upon this question I defer a 
decision, until I can consult the ancient authorities, there being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of view,- 
I was recompensed by the discovery of numerous interesting 
objects, and among them of the site near the confluence of the 
rivers of Ghorbund and Punjsheer, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khwojeh Khedree of Kohistan, to Nijrow, 
Taghow, Lughman and Jelalabed. I soon learned that large 
numbers of coins were continually found on the plain of Beghram, 
and my first excursion put me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicious of my 
motives in collecting them. The coins were of such a type and 
description, as naturally increased my ardor in their research ; 
and, succeeding in allaying the mistrusts of the finders, I obtained 
successive parcels, until up to this time (November 28th, 1833), 
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I have accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fourteen gold and 
silver ones, the latter Brahminical and Cufic. Of course many of 
these are of no value, but I persevered in my collection. under 
the hope of obtaining ultimately perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin , 1n this I have but partially succeeded, so 
great is the diversity of coins found at this place, that every fresh 
parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me one or more with which I 
was not previously acquainted. 


I may observe, that, on my return to Kabul, from my first 
excursion, I found two persons there, busy in the collection of 
coins. I left them the field of the city, and confined my attentions 
to the more distant and ample one of Beghram. Besides, as my 
object was not merely the ammassing of coins, but the application 
of them to useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaction the prospect 
of obtaining a collection from a known spot, with which they 
would have, of necessity, a definite connection, enabling me to 
speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 


I suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, 
probably a much larger number, are found annually on the dusht 
or plain of Beghram, independently of rings, seals, and other 
trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we allow a 
period of five hundred years, since the final extinction of this 
city, (and I have some idea that negative proof thereof may be 
adduced,) and if we allow, as I presume is reasonable, that the 
same or not a less number of coins has been annually extracted 
from its site, we have a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, 
and which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second 
Babylon. The antique treasures of Beghram, until their partial 
diversion this present season, have been melted in the mint at 
Kabul, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Chareekar. The 
collection of them 1s made by Afghan shepherds, who sell them 
by weight at a very low price to itinerant misghurs or 
coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their tents, and these again 
melt them down themselves, or vend them at a small profit to the 
officers. of the mint. 


The coins of Beghram comprise five grand classes, viz. Greek, 
Indo-Scythic, Parthian, and Guebre, Brahminical, and 
Muhammedan, and each of these classes contains many varieties 
or series. I have ventured to attempt their arrangement, and 1f my 
plan be found correct, the classification I should hope will 
materially assist the study of these coins and their application 
to historical elucidation In this memoir I shall only treat of the 
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two first classes, as I have not leisure to include the three other 
classes — the study of which, however useful and necessary, 1s 
moic obscure, and cannot be conducted without the assistance of 
historical reference, which of coursc [ cannot command here. Of 
the Guebre coins, which are found in considerable numbers, it 
may be generally observed, that the conquests of Arsaces 
Mithridates will explain their appearance in these countries ; but 
I incline to think we may recognize a distinct Parthian dynasty, 
which may possibly have been founded by some enterprising 
viceroy under his successors. I sometimes indulge the hope of 
identifying a Parthian metropolis in the neigbourhood of Kabul. 
As Sassanian coins arc also discovered, ıt would secm probable 
that these countries were also at some period dependent on the 
princes of the house of Sassan The Brahminical coins, that is, 
such as are clearly so from their Nagree inscriptions, I calculate 
may chronologically be placed in succession to the Sassanian 
ones ; and that they formed the circulating specie of these 
countries at the period of the Muhammedan invasion, is proved 
by coins with Nagree legends on the one side, and Cufic on the 
other. 


General Observations — Class,Grecian — Series No. 1. 
Coins of the Recorded Kings of Bactria. 


The Greek coins found in these countries are naturally the 
most interesting. Of the recorded kings of Bactria, we find at 
Beghram the coins of three only, viz. Menander, Apollodotus, 
and Eucratides the 1st or Great. It may sometimes happen that a 
medal of Euthydemus is to be met with at Kabul, but it must 
always be considered an importation from Balkh. The coins of 
the two first Bactrian princes, Theodotus I and Theodotus II we 
ought not to expect here, as it is certain that their rule did not 
extend south of the Caucasus, the present Hindoo Kush. 
Euthydemus, the third prince, we may conjecture profited by the 
diverted attention of Antiochus the Great from his eastern 
provinces to the Roman invasion, and passed this mountain range 
; but the absence of his coins leads us to infer that he may have 
died before he had effected a settlement of the countries invaded 
by his arms. Of the celebrated Menander, we have numerous 
coins ; the features on most of them, those of youth ; on none of 
them. those of agc. The legend of no one coin describes him as 
king of Bactria and India, nor is the epithet NIKAT(2P to be 
found, as applied to him by Schlegel, but that of EQ THP. His 
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recorded conquest of a great part of India must therefore have 
been subsequent to his ascending the throne in Bactria. 


Colonel Tod observes, that, he could not fix the period of the 
conquest of Bactria by Menander ; leading us to infer that he 
was a prince of the Greek dynasty on the Hyphasis ; it would 
appear certain however that Menander was a king of Bactria, 
who extended his conquests very far into India, according to the 
direct testimony of Pliny — which is corroborated by Plutarch, 
who, in his valuable and honorable mention of him, styles him 
Menander, a king of the Bactrians. 


Of Appollodotus wc have several coins, and their discovery 
in these countries proves the fact of his having reigned in them, 
which has been doubted by some, who have alike referred him to 
the dynasty on the Hyphasis. 


It must be confessed, that our views are not at present quite 
clear relative to the reigns and successions of the Bactrian princes 
: if the chronological data of Schlegel be correct, we have from 
the ascension of Apollodotus to sovereignty 195 B.C. to that of 
Eucratides 181 B.C., but an interval of 14 years, which may 
have been very naturally filled by the regin of the former, while 
we have the names of three princes, Menander, Heliocles, and 
Demetrius, who have claims more or less to be considered kings 
of Bactria. Fortunately, we have other kingdoms to which to 
assign them, should their pretensions to that of Bactria be found 
inadmissible. These points, and some others will shortly receive 
much elucidation, when we become acquainted with the nature 
of the coins found north of the Hindoo Kush. 


The coins of Eucratides I or Great, are very numerous, and of 
very spirited execution I believe they are not to be found east of 
Kabul, which, if ascertained to be a fact, yields grounds for the 
hypothesis, that in his time, an independent Greek kingdom 
existed west of the Indus, whose capital was the ancient Nysa, or 
near the modern Jelalabad. That such a kingdom existed at the 
later period, we have the satisfaction of being able to demonstrate 
to a certainty. 


We have discovered no coins of Demetrius, supposed to have 
been a son of Euthydemus ; it is fair to infer then that he never 
ruled in these countries. Colonel Tod assigns him to the dynasty 
on the Hyphasis, of which he has some claims to be considered 
the founder, and which we may credit until farther researches 
may confirm or controvert the opinion. 
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We are alike without any evidence of Heliocles, whose claim 
Lo bc reputed a sovercign of Bactria appears to have been advanced 
by Mionnet, on the authority of a single medal 


We find no coins of the last of these kings, Eucratides IL, 
although his reign was not a short one, (twenty-two years. 
according to Schlegel.) As he ascended the throne by the murder 
of his father, it is not unlikely that the parricidal act was followed 
by anarchy and the dismemberment of many of his provinces; — 
the absence of his coins at Beghram whould seem to countenance 
such an opinion, and the distracted state of his'affairs was 
probably favorable to the inroads of the Getae. who destroyed 
his empire. 


The coins of thc kings of the regular Bactrian dynasty are of 
excellent workmanship, and have monograms or eras, from which 
an accurate estimation of thcir reigns may, it 1s hoped, be adduced. 
The inscription or legends of the reverses are invariably Pehlevi, 
which proves it to have been the current language of these 
countries at the period of the Macedonian conquests The Greeks, 
as conquerors, inserted on the obverses, their own characters, 
and by them we recognize their princes, after a lapse of twenty 
centuries. Under the auspices of the present viceroy of India, the 
English language seems likely to become generally known 
throughout the eastern empire ; and should this splendid purpose 
be effected, at some remote period, when the natural revolutions 
of political authority may have placed the natives of India under 
their own government, or that of other conquerors, they may still 
retain a fond and grateful remembrance of their former rulers, 
while they cherish their language and literature. 


Class, Grecian — Series No.2. Coins of 
ANTIAAKIAOX and AYXIOZ 


These coins I have classed as a distinct series, and introduced 
them here, because independently of the beards, which are not 
borne by the Bactrian kings, or by the early monarchs of the 
Nysean dynasty, it ıs impossible to allow that the sovereigns 
were Grecian, both from their names and epithets — while the 
fine execution of the coins, and the pure Greek characters of the 
legends, seem to place them at a period synchronous or nearly so 
with the Bactrian monarchs The conical emblems on the coins 
of ANTIAAKIAOZ we fortunately detect by a single specimen 
to have been also adopted by Eucratiders ; and this circumstance 
establishes a connection, if merely that of descent or succession. 
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My opinion of these coins is, that they belong to princes of an 
inferior dynasty, who tuled in the mountainous districts of 
Caucasus, consequent to the destruction of the Bactrian empire, 
and until their subjugation by the Nyszan rulers. Their metropolis 
may have been Alexandria ad Caucasum. In the districts where 
that city is naturally to be looked after, viz in the Kohistan of 
Kabul, we find every indication that a capital has existed, which 
has varied its position and name, in much the same manner as 
Babylon. These coins have fortunately monograms, which may 
contribute to their better explanation. 


Class Grecian - Series No. 3. Coins of 
AI'AOGOKAH, HANTAXE QN, &c. 


This singular description of coins fortunately presents us with 
the name of the princes, although we are denied the satisfaction 
of beholding their features , and no data are furnished on which 
we may fix the dynasty to which they may have belonged. Setting 
aside the curious form of these coins, their designs are well 
executed, and the obverse legends expressed in pure Greek 
characters. This circumstance induces me to insert the series here, 
and I should consider the dynasty a distinct one, perhaps under 
nearly the same circumstances as the preceding. The consideration 
of the coins with the legend BAZIAAEQ ZIITANTAAEONTOZ 
made me at first hesitate whether to regard ATAGOKAEY2Z as a 
name , or, an epithet, as both descriptions of coins, from the 
coincidence of obverse and reverse, seem to refer to the same 
prince. A series of uncouth formed coins I have included under 
this series, from the agreement of the obverses : the reverses 
exhibit elephants These Leonine coins have no legends, but 
figures, which may be their monograms. : 


Class, Grecian — Series No. 4. Coins of the Nyszan 
Dynasty. 


We now come to a series of coins, which ıt is gratifying to 
identify as belonging to Greek princes, whose seat of empire was 
at the ancient city of Nysa, or Dionysiopolis, founded agreeably 
to Sanscrit and Greek records by Bacchus or Dionysius. Hercules, 
the tutelary Bactrian deity, is represented on some of these coins, 
and a horseman, alike a Bactrian emblem, on others. These coins, 
with respect to their type and execution, exhibit many 
Incongruities : on many, while the bust 1s well executed, and the 
features well delineated, the Greek characters of the legends are 
very corrupt. Happily, the Pehlevi legends are generally fair and 
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distinct. The princes of this dynasty would seem to have been 
aumerous, probably of more than one family ; it is to be hoped, 
we shall be enabled ultimately to identify all of them: at present 
we have three 1f not four princes of the same name EPMAIOZ; 
a ZATHPHELDAC, and an YNAGEPPOX*. We have the coins of 
others, the legends illegible. 


Class, Grecian - Unarranged Coins 


These coins I have not referred to distinct series, as it is 
probable that legible specimens will enable us to refer them to 
some of the preceding ones. The coins of EPMAIO2 have a 
similarity in nomenclature with those of the Nyszan dynasty, but 
it will be noticed. that the quadrangular form is not adopted 
with the latter — another of the coins has the figure of Hercules, 
and another, the epithet MET'AAOY, the former a Bactrian and 
Nysean emblem, the latter only observed on the coins of 
Eucratides I. 


Among the supplementary coins which were not found at 
Beghram, and are not in my possession, the coins with the 
horseman on the obverse are certainly Nysaan ; on the reverses 
is the figure of Ceres; these coins are remarkable for their fair 
circular form, the pure Greek characters of the legend, and for 
being generally plated over with silver. They are found generally, 
I believe exclusively, in the neighbourhood of Jelalabad. 


Class, Indo-Scythic — Series No. 1. Coins of 
KANHPKOX. &o. 


The coins of KANHPKOX exhibit two varieties as to the 
reverse. The one representing a figure standing to the right, with 
the legend in Greek characters NANAIA, the other a figure 
standing to the left, with the legend HAIOC. This species of coin 
has been supposed by the Editor of the Journal of the Astatic 
Society in Bengal, to belong to KANISHKA, a Tartar conqueror 
of Bactria. It is gratifying to be able to conjecture somewhat 
plausibly, that the capital of the prince whose coins are now the 
subject of our discussions, was at Kabul, a fact which may confirm 
or destroy the opinion of his having been KANISHKA. M. 
CSOMA DE KOROS, from Tibetan authorities, informs us, that 
a prince KANISHKA reigned at Kapila, supposed to have been 


* We follow the ms. . but the second of these names is evidently IQ THP MET AZ, 
see further on —Ep 
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near Hurdwar : and Mr. Wilson endeavours to fix the birth-place 
of Sakaya at Kapila, which he places 1n Oude. If the locality of 
Kapila rest on supposition only, and we be allowed to the latitude 
of reading Kabila, and we find from Mr. wilson's notice that the 
name is actually so written in one dialect and Kimboul in another, 
we have a great approximation to Kabul or Kabool - the question 
will be nearly set at rest, and KANISHKA may have been thc 
prince here designated KANHPKOX. But if Kapila cannot be 
allowed to represent Kabul, then we may doubt whether these 
coins refer to Kanishka. But certain will it be that they belong to 
a prince whose me opolis was Kabul, As I find very plausible 
reasons are advanced for bringing the epoch of KANISHKA to 
agree with that of the overthrow of the Bactrian monarchy, and 
consequently for inferring, that, that event was cffected by him, 
the remark forces itself from me that Bactria was conquered from 
the north by the Geta, and not from the east or north-east by the 
Saca. That the Getz and Saca were distinct Scythian nations, 
was too well known to the ancients, to allow their historians and 
geographers to confound them : we find even the Latin poet 
Horace aware of this distinction. I doubt whether the Getoe at 
the period of their inroad upon Bactria made any settlement, 
assuredly not a permanent one, in the countries now called 
Afghanistan ; nor do I feel certain, that, the Greeks did not rally 
and recover their authority in Bactria. A better acquaintance with 
the country will enable us to judge more decisively on these 
points. The barbarians appear to have proceeded southerly, and 
to have settled themselves, in Kuchee, Sind, and the Punjab, 
where they probably absorbed the Greek kingdom on the 
Hyphasis. In the countries named, their descendants still form 
the great mass of the population, and preserve their ancient name, 
Jet. The Greek kingdom of Nysa may have sprung up on the 
subversion of that of Bactria, or, may have been coeval with its 
latter existence ; be this as it may, we are warranted in the belief, 
that, it flourished for a long subsequent period : and it is only 
after its extinction that we can consider the coins of KANHPKOZ 
chronologically, as we cannot suppose sovereigns reigning 
synchronously at Nysa, or Jelalabad, and-Kabul. The type and 
general appearance of these coins favor all these supposition, 
and while we identify them as belonging to a dynasty whose 
metropolis was at Kabul, we may conclude it to have succeeded 
the Greek one of Nysa. Whether the Nyszan government was 
subverted by KANISHKA I cannot determine, but if so, his era 
must have been considerably later than about.130 B.C. 
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The king on these coins appears in the double character of 
king and priest My acquaintance with Buddha literature is too 
shght to enable me to affirm that such was the character of their 
princes. The altar we can by no means allow to be a fire altar, 
that 1s, as connected with the worship of MITHRA; it 1s simply 
an altar, to which indeed fire is a genera] accompaniment, or at 
least when incense is to be offered, in the act of which the king 
here appears to be employed. This altar very fortunately occurs, 
as it permits us to connect at least five distinct varieties of coins 
without the possibility of error. 


Series no. 2. Coins of KAAOICHC, &c. 


The exact coincidence of the costume and position of the 
king, with the presence of the incense altar on these coins, can 
leave no doubt of their connection with those of KANHPKOXX, 
and establishes the fact of the sovereigns belonging to the same 
dynasty. A tope opened at Kabul by M M. Honigsberger proved 
to be the sepulchral monument of KAAGICHC and from it was 
extracted a basin of factitious metal, with a gold coin, the legend 
on which was BACIAEYC KAAQ®ICHC-OOH (a representation 
of this coin is given as a supplementary one). This discovery is 
of eminent importance, as fixing the capital of the sovereigns of 
this dynasty beyond doubt. The copper medals of KAAGICHC, 
are of very fair execution; the legends on the obverses corrupted, 
but very legible Greek. They ally with the gold medal, have the 
same monogram OOH, which may be of much asistance. I incline 
to place the series of KAAQICHC before that of KAADNHPOKX 
1n a chronological point of view. 


Series No. 3. 


This scries may very safely be placed in succession to the two 
former, while the absence of the altar proves them distinct. | 
“have not leisure to offer many remarks, which these coins suggest 
; but as the legends are evidently Greek, or intended for such, I 
trust that eventually we shall be able to appropriate them with 
certainty. 


The princes, whose coins constitute the two grand classes, 
just noted, excluding those of the recorded Bactrian monarchs, 
may, I conclude, be supposed to fill up by their reigns the period 
between the overthrow of the Bactrian empire and the subjugation 
of the provinces west of the Indus by Arsaces Mithridates. The 
former event occurred about 130 years A.C. and the latter without 
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means of reference I cannot determine.* The coins of Beghram 
are by no means exhausted, and fresh collections will doubtlessly 
put us in possession of many new ones , indeed, I have now a 
few unitelligible coins, both Greek and Indo-Scythic; whose types 
although unrecognizable are certainly different from those 
described. The princes whose coins are found on any known 
spots or site, may fairly be held.to have reigned there. In the first 
or Grecian class, the Beghram collection yields us two princes of 
Series No.2. two at least of Series No 3, eight at least of Series 
No. 4. or the Nyswan princes ; if the reigns of the whole of thesc 
princes bc averaged at fifteen years each, the total gives a period 
of a hundred and forty-five years, which would bring us to about 
25 A.D. New discoveries will certainly carry us to a much later 
period. 


I shall now close these brief and general remarks on the Greek 
and Indo-Scythic coins of Beghram, which I had intended to 
have made public, at a future period, and in a more formal manner, 
in England, had I not been apprized of the intense interest excited 
by recent discoveries in this species of antiquities. I write from 
a country particularly interesting, and the neighbouring regions 
are perhaps as much so, at least to the antiquarian and historian, 
as any in the world. The Hindoo Kush alone intervenes between 
us and Badakshan, where if we may not be so sanguine as to 
allow its princes even the honor of a bastard descent from 
ALEXANDER the GREAT, we may be gratified in beholding the 
posterity of OXARTES, his father-in-law, and of SISYMITHRES, 
his benefactor and friend, or of those who govern in their seats 
; also of solving the geographical problem as to the source of the 
Oxus. by ascertaining whether it issue from a glacier as 
represented to Mr ELPHINSTONE, or whether it emanate from 
a lake as recorded by PLINY. 


For the last six or seven years, I have directed my attention 
to the antiquities of Central Asia, particularly to the Vestiges of 
its Grecian conquerors and rulers In spite of conflicting 
circumstances, I have made many discoveries, which one day. by 
the favour of the Almighty, I shall make public. I shall not remit 
my labors : notwithstanding the inevitable casualties of ume, 
notwithstanding the defect of historical records, notwithstanding 
the merciless and destructive ravages of Muhammedan conqueiors, 


* VAILLANT places this event in the year 144 A C. and the final subjugation of 
Bactria by the Scythians in 126 A C.—Ep. 
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I think, I trust, we have sufficient evidences and indications still 
remaining, to enable us to decide with certainty, or to arrive at 
plausible conjectures on, most of the interesting points connected 
with these countries, from the period of the Macedonian conquests 
to the introduction of the Islam faith. 


P. S. Remark on the Etymology of Manikyala. 


General Ventura proposed as the etymology of Manikyala, 
"the City of the White Horse." Mr. Wilson, very properly 
dissatisfied with this explanation. substituted that of "the City of 
Rubies." I beg to propose another which appears to mc to be the 
correct one, and peculiarly appropriate to the building being a 
Buddhist monument. We find the term Manva or Lord and King, 
applied to Sakya and other Buddhist princess; thus Sakya Manya, 
or "our Lord Sakya”, Abhi-Manya, our Lord Abhi-Kyala, 
signifying "a place. "that is of any kind, why should we not read 
Manikyala," the place or grave of our Lord or King." that is "the 
King's Grave;" a simple etymology, coinciding with the purpose 
of the monument, truly Buddhist,* and which will prevent us 
from bestowing on a city, a name, I suspect, it never had. It is 
singular and deserving of notice, that of all the topes so 
numerously found in various parts of these countries, that of 
Manikyala alone should have preserved its original Buddhist 
name. 


Enumeration of coins collected from Beghrain, by C. M. Class 
Grecian — Series I. Recorded Kings of Bactria : 


WIEN AB deb u. uma Vra eee ats 39 
APOMOGOLUS;. uluya Su Dsi o asss 19 
Eucratides. yu uu suu eS 70 

|^... 128 
Series 2. Antilakides, .................................... rere 8 

AUSIUS S iyan u u ANI A bin us ss 

|| M 
Series 3. Agathocles, uuu tiki fer i ax eae 10 
Papla leOn. r nu kanaka dal Coler d A 
Coins without legends, ......................... 20 

32 


* On Mr. Burnes and myself visiting Manikyala, hts Munshi or surveyor in- 
stantly remarked the similarity of the structure to that of Buddha monuments in 
Bombay—J G GERARD 
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erm cus, LL oae e 136 
Hennaus, HE racine cras 10 
SOIGTOdP BS. uuu L au NI uu 171 
Unadple HOS, aerias I 19 
Coins with horseman on the obverse, . 8 
Coins as Fig. 41, .................. —— 6- 
; 384 
Unarranged, Hermzus. ...... 0... sss a... 2 
single specimens, scce. 8 
10 
Total, Greek Coins. 568 
_ Class Indo-Scythic — Series 1, Kanerkos,.............. 24 
i AS Dg. 32000 u uyu u usus 22 
AS Tig. S usuta u Pie ne Serena Qin: 6 
As fig. 6 and 7, sue I6 
| 68 
Series 2, Kadphises, ....... ............ ceu 37 
As fig. 3, 4, and 5, ............... ...... _254 
29] 
DOMES Dy: AS TIE] tO) Oyo asit ro e 56 
As TIT 1660 ee ee ee itr e 56 
ASME TO ie ester toccato s RIRs 9 
NS IG "Dl Suc ois EE A 113 
234 
Unarranged and ambiguous, ................. az. 
605 
Total, Indo-Scythic coins ........................ 1173 
Guebre Coins, Parth and Sass.................. 161 
INSPIBB Lo cea E I e A Ic EET. 34 
RS UD TIC "E 122 
1490 
Unintelligible and useless, chiefly Indo-Scythic, as Figs. 
3,4,&5, of Series, No. 2, ... sss 375 
Grand Total, Copper, ............... sss 1865 
Gold and Silver, Cufic, &c .................. .. © ]4 
1879. 


Analysis of the Beghram Greek Coins with reference to- Plates. 
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Plate VIIL. Series 1st — Recorded Kings of Bactria. 
MENANDER. 


Fig. 1. Obverse A helmed head with Greek legend BAZIAEQ Z 
2-0 THPOZ MENANPOY. 


Reverse. A figure of victory standing to the left, the right- 
hand stretched holds a wreath, the left-hand 
depends by the side, and holds a plam branch, 
legend Pehlevi - Monogram B. 


This 1s one of fifteen quadrangular coins in my possession I 
selected it for a specimen, both on account of its superior 
preservation, and of the youthful appearance of the king. They 
all essentially agree, excepting that on the others the figure of 
victory 1s standing to the right. The monograms vary, HE and 
HX. On these coins the features of the celebrated Menander 
display the various transitions from youth to manhood. 


Fig. 2, Obverse. Head of elephant, with legend as preceding. 


Reverse. À lengthened figure (fish ?) legend Pehlevi — 
Monogram H A. 


Fig. 3, Obverse and reverse as preceding — Monogram appears 
to be A:P. 


Fig. 1, is one of twenty-one copper quadrangular coins in my 
possession, with the same monogram, although struck at 
various times and with different, dies. 


Fig. 2, is given on account of the variance, in the form of the 
elephant's head, and of the monogram ; it is the only one 
of the coinage ] have met with. 


Fig. 4, Obverse. A helmed head with usual Greek legend. 
Reverse. Figure of owl — legend Pehlevi — monogram 


This is an unique specimen — a beautiful coin. The owl, it is 
well known, was an emblem of Minerva, and, figuratively, of 
Wisdom. 

APOLLODOTUS 
Fig: 5, Obverse. Figure of Apollo, standing to the left, his 
right-hand holding a dart or arrow ; left 


resting on a bow - the legend, BAZIAE2Q 
AIIOAAOAOTOY 2X2 THPOZ 


Reverse Emblem with two supports, in an oblong 
square, defined by dots or points — legend 


I 
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Pehlevi — on the right of the emblem is an 
ambiguous character, which may be the 
monogram. 


Fig. 6, Reverse. Emblem with three supports. (Oracular tripod 
of Apollo at Delphos ?) — legend Pehlevi- 
monogram to the left of the emblem and 
ambiguous. The obverse of this coin 
resembles the preceding, therefore not given. 


rig. 7, Obverse. Figure of Apollo standing, facing the front— 
legend the usual one 


Reverse. The same tripodical emblem. differently 
designed-legend Pehlevi-monogram 


These are three from nineteen copper quadrangular coins 1n 
my possession, and will show the various types of the coins of 
Apollodotus. Figures 5 and 7 are single specimens. The omission 
of the prince's bust will be here noticed, and the substitution of 
the deity Apollo, to whom he was probably consecrated on his 
birth, whence his name Apollodotus, or the gift of Apollo. 


EUCRADITES. 


Fig. 8, Obverse. Helmed head-Greek legend BAZIAEQ X. 
METDAAOY EYKPATIAOY. 


Reverse. Two horsemen in charge, with spears 
couchant, and palm branches - legend 
Pehlevi-monogram. . 


Fig 9, Obverse. As preceding. 
Reverse. As preceding — monogram E. 


There are two specimens from sixty-six copper quadrangular 
coins in my possession. They are all of excellent workmanship, 
and the figures in spirited relief : — the features of the king are 
clearly and strongly delineated as to impress us with the 
conviction of the fidelity of the portrait, and we recognize therein, 
a sovereign worthy of his epithet " The Great." The monograms 
vary from the two noted above to 


and ; the most prevalent is 


Fig. 10 Obverse. Helmed head — legend BAZIAAEQ ....... .. 
EYKI.... 


Reverse. Two conical emblems with palm branches — legend 
Pehlevi. 
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This 1s one of two copper quadrangular coins in my possession 
The letters EY KP being indubitably distinct. can only refer to a 
prince of the name Eukratides, while the epithet MEI'AAOY 
obliterated on this specimen. being legible on the other, we may 
safely appropriate them The conical emblems resembling bee- 
hives are herc first noticed, which is to be remembered, as they 
are also adopted on the coins of a prince to be next noticed. 


Fig. 11, Obverse. Helmed head with usual Greek legend 


Reverse Female deity sitting, with turretted crown like 
Cybcle ; to the right one of the conical 
emblems-beneath the figure a straight 
scalloped line. 


This. specimen 1s unique, the obverse in finc preservation ; 
the reverse a little defaced. 


Fig. 12, Obverse.  Helmeted head. 


Reverse. Two horsemen in charge. Legend BAZIAE( 2 
META ......... .. 


An unique specimen — form oval : although the name is not 
to be found here, from the horsemen on the reverse, and the 
epithet, we can have no doubt of its belonging to "Eucratides the 
Great*." 


Fig. 13, Obverse. Bearded bust, with fillet or wreath around 
the head, a palm branch or similar emblem 
projecting from behind the neck. Greek 
legend .... DOPOY ANTIAAKIAOY 


Reverse. Two conical emblems, with two palm 
branches. Legend Pehlevi. monogram K. 


Fig. 14, Obverse. Bust - legend BAZIAEQ2 NIKHOOPOY 
ANTIAAKIAOY. 


Reversc. As preceding — monogram obliterated. 


These arc two four eight copper quadrangular coins in my 
possession. The first is of very spirited design . and the venerable 
features of the king are those of a Homer or a Socrates The 
beard on these coins is somewhat singular, as it 1s not observed 
on the coins of the early Greek princes. The legends are in pure 
Greek characters. The conical emblems on the reverse, we have, 


* | have a similar coin, presented by Captain Wade, in which the name 
EYKPATIA 1s perfect — Ed 
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as noted before, been so fortunate to discover on a single coin of 
Eucratides, proving that they are Bactrian. On two other coins 
we have distinctly the monogram. 


AUSIUS 


Fig. 15, Obverse. Bearded bust, with wreath round the head - 
hair terminating in a pad — palm branch 
projecting from behind the neck. Greek 
legend AZIAEQ Z ANIKHI .... YZIOY 


Reverse. Figure of elephant — legend Pehlevi. 


Fig. 16, Obverse. | Bearded bust, as preceding, Greek legend 
BAZIAEQ Z ANIKHPOYf AYZIOU. 


Reverse. Figure of elephant — legend Pehlevi — 
monogram È. | 


These are two from six copper quadrangular coins in my 
possession — all of fine workmanship and design — the legends 
are in pure Greek characters. I read the name Ausius ; should the 
first letter by any chance be A in lieu of A, it will become 
Lusius, equally a Grecian name. It is curious that the monograms 
on these coins should be the same with those on some of 
Antilakides ; it may be that the year expressed by AZ was the 
last of the reign of ANTILAKIDES, and the first of that of 
AUSIUS, who from his aged features will not have been the son 
but the brother, of the former, a supposition which the great 
resemblance in features, similarity of costume, &c. tend to 
confirm. The elephant on the reverse I suspect has no particular 
or mystical meaning . it was necessary to place some figure, and 
this was fixed upon to let mankind know that the monarch was 
point, and had such animals at command. The elephant, for like 
reasons, is to be scen on some of the coins of SELEUCUS, which 
I have procured at Bagdad, Why these two princes affected the 
beard and barbarian head-dress in preference to the warlike helms 
of the Bactnan, is difficult to decide, and although their sounding 
epithets make us desirous of being better acquainted with them, 
I apprehend we shall only be enabled to allow them a limited 
sway in the regions south of the Caucasus ; probably, as I have 
hinted before, their capital was Alexandria ad Caucasum. 


Series 3. — Agathocles 


Fig. 17, Obverse. Lion standing to the right. Greek legend 
BAZIAE(Q Z ATAAOKAEOY 2. 


T Probably ANIKHTOT , invictt. —Ep. 
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Reverse. Female deity, with flower in right-hand. 
Legend Pehlevi 


This is one of ten copper quadrangular coins in my possession. 


These coins, I presume, are sufficiently interesting ; and 
fortunately, the pure Greek characters of the legend leave to doubt 
as to the name of the prince. The same AGATHOCLES occurs in 
history, having been borne by the celebrated tyrant of Sicily , — 
by one of ALEXANDER'S generals; — and by his grandson, the 
illustrious son of LYSIMACHUS, king of Thrace. put to death by 
his father on account of the base and false information of his 
step-mother ARSINOE, the sister of PTOLEMY SOTER, king of 
Egypt He was killed about 283 B.C While we are at a loss to 
assign the epoch of the prince, whose coins we now consider, we 
may be assured that he flourished near that of the Bactrian 
dynasty, or ere the Greek arts and perspicuity of language had 
declined. The deity on the reverse has no positive marks by which 
to identify her If it be a flower she holds in her hand, she may 
be Flore , if heads of wheat, she may be Ceres, or perhaps 
Proserpine the daughter of Ceres , — the evidence is too slight, 
however, even to authorize an opinion. 


Pantaleon 


Fig. 18, Obverse. Lion standing and facing to the right. Greek 
legend BAZIAEQ 2 IITANTAAEONTOX. 


Reverse. Female deity with flower in right-hand. 
Legend Pehlevi*. 


This is one of two copper quadrangular coins in my possession. 
The exact coincidence of the figures on the obverses and reverses 
make us fain to consider these coins as referring to the same 
prince as the preceding, notwithstanding the variation 1n the Greek 

legend. PANTALEON signifies in Greek "in all things a lion," 
that is, always brave. I know not whether to consider this term 
an epithet, or a name, nor do I remember whether as the latter it 
occurs in historyt. These coins have no monograms. 


Fig. 19, Obverse. Figure of lion standing to the left, over the 
back the character — under the head, another 
of this form. 

* The characters of the legend on this and on the following coin, resemble very 

closely those of the inscription on the Allahabad column, No 1, (see page 112) 

It will be important to trace them further. —Ep. 


T A Pantaleon occurs as a king of Pisa, who preseded at the Olympic Games 
B.C. 664.—E»n. 
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Reverse. Figure of elephant - over the back the 
character. 


This 1s one from twenty copper quadrangular coins in my 
possession, the character noted on the reverse, not plain on the 
coin here represented, is supplied from another where it is distinct. 
These coins are mere massy lumps, the obverses struck with a 
square formed die in the bulk of the metal, the obverses rising in 
relief above the surface. It must be owned, that the absence of 
legends renders their appropriation difficultt, and I have included 
them in this series only from the coincidences of the lion, the 
clumsy form of the coins, and the peculiarity to be observed in 
the sunken character of the obverses. The monogramical 
characters. 1t is feared, are too obscure to allow much to be 
gained from them. 


Series 1. — Nysean Princes, HERMAUS I 


Fig. 20, Obverse. Bust with wreath around the head ; hair 
dressed in curls, with fillets hanging down 
behind Legend Greek, nearly obliterated. 


Reverse. Figure of male deity, probably HERCULES, 
sitting on a throne, right hand extended and 
holding a wreath. Legend Pehlevi monogram. 


This is one from twenty-eight copper coins in my possession; 
it is represented here from the fine preservation of the bust, which 
enables us to become admirably acquainted with the features of 
the prince. 


Fig. 21, Obverse. Same as preceding. Greek legend 
BAZIAEQ 2; 22 THPLIZ EPMAIOY. 


Reverse. As preceding. 


The is one of six copper coins of the same size, on which the 
whole of the legends are clear and distinct. On the larger coins 
they are always imperfect, from the dies having been too large 
for them. By a comparison of these also, no doubt remains as to 
the intended legend. The coins of this prince are remarkable for 
the fair execution of the bust ; the Greek characters are pure, but 
vary in regularity of form on many specimens, as they may have 
been struck at various periods, and by different dies. The position 
of HERCULES on the reverse reminds us of the coins of 
EUTHYDEMUS. From every circumstance connected with these 


+ Some light will [ think be thrown on these coins by Captain Cautley’s discovery 
near Schéranpur—Eb. 
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coins, we must place HERMEUS very nigh the Bactrian epoch. 
In setting him at the head of the Nyszan princes, I must confess 
I have only negative grounds, and incidental conjectures. We 
cannot identify him with the Bactrian series ; his name forbids 
it. That he was a prince of power and talent, his coins attest, and 
his portrait so happily preserved on them, convinces us. That he 
governed at Nysa 1s proved by his medals being found there ; I 
therefore, 1n absence of more direct evidence, consider him a 
prince of Nysa, perhaps the founder of the dynasty there. All his 
coins agree in the same cast of features. those of a prince of fifty 
to sixty years of age. On a comparison of the Nysæan coins, we 
may suppose him the father of the youthful HERM/EUS. whom 
I call the 2nd ; and that his epoch was anterior to HERM/EUS, 
whom I call the 3rd, is evident from the decline in the execution 
of the coins of the last, and from the corruption of the Greek 
characters on their legends. The adoption of the same name by 
these three princes seems to prove a connection of descent and 
lineage, so does the figure HERCULES on the coins of 
HERM /EUS the 3rd. That this prince ruled at Nysa, we have the 
best evidence, because we have his sepulchral monument there. 


HERM/EUS II 


Fig. 22, Obverse. Bust with diadem, fillets depending behind. 
Greek legend illegible. 


Reverse. Female deity (?) — legend Pehlevi — 
monogram ambiguous. 


Fig. 23. Obverse. Bust as preceding. Greek legend, portion legible, 
LIZ ZV EPMAIQDY. 


Reverse. As preceding. Monogram. 


These are two from ten copper coins of the same size and 
typein my possession, the legend on the obverse, had the size of 
the coins allowed its full exhibition, would obviously have been 
BAZIAEQ Z 3X1 THPLI ZV EPMAIOY. 


These coins are well executed, the figures in good relief, and 
the artist has done justice to the features of the youthful king ; 
there are some points of coincidence between these coins and 
those of HERM/EUS I which deserve to be pointed out. The 
figure on the obverse, I could wish had been a male, (but fear it 
JS not,) as its position agrees with that of HERCULES on the 
coins alluded to. The monogrammic characters agree on both, or 
nearly so, and the style of the Greek characters is precisely the 
same. Thus in the coins of the preceding series, we have noted 
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the epithet EQ THPO, has the O in the final syllable; in those 
of HERM/EUS.I, we first note the substitution of D), and it is 
continued in those of before us. If the letters ZV be the epoch, 
we have 74 probably ot the Nyszan dynasty. These would seem 
to require other sovereigns before HERMJEUS I and if it be 
necessary, our conjectures may supply them. 


HERMLEUS It 


Fig. 24, Obverse. Bust with diadem. fillets Greek legend, portion 
legible BAZIAEQ È ZTHPOX EPM 


Reverse. Figure of HERCULES, with club Legend 
Pehlevi. 


Fig. 25. Obverse. Bust, as preceding — Greek legend - the 
characters visible, confused from the use of 
dots or points at their angles. 


These are two specimens from sixty copper coins of the same 
size and type in my possession besides which I have seventy-six 
smaller ones. These coins display a decline in style and execution, 
although in neither point of view absolutely bad. The smaller 
specimens are much inferior, many of them even wretched. The 
difference in size between the dies and the coins, here also 
prevents us from obtaining any one specimen with the entire 
legend, but the letters EPM of the name distinct on a few, allow 
us to read the whole EPMAIOY as the preceding ones. On the 
reverses, the figure of HERCULES is not to be mistaken. The 
legend on these coins from a general comparision will appear to 
be BAZIAEQZ £ THOX XE EPMAIOY. If XTHP[IZ or 
2X) THPOZZE have no signification as an epithet, I may suggest 
that THPLIZ be read EQ THPOZ and ZE be understood as the 
epoch, which will be fortunate, as in numerals it will be 75, and 
the coins of HERMA:US Il. give us ZV or 74*. That he died 
young may be inferred from our meeting with none of his coins 
on which he has a more aged appearance than the one found 
present. The coins now considered are very numerous. I am not 
quite certain whether we may not eventually find on some of 
them, other names than that of HERM/JBUS. It 1s fortunate that 
the Pehlevi characters on the reverses are 1n much better style 
than the Greek characters , a natural circumstance, as the artists 
werc probably no longer Greeks, but natives, whose vernacular 
language was the former. 


* The Greek numerals must then be read ME and MA, —Ed 
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Satisfactory 1t is to be enabled to assert that the burial place 
of HERM/5US the HI was near the modern Jelalabad, near which 
I feel convinced was the celebrated city of Nysa A tope called 
Janni Tope in its neighbourhood was opened by M MARTIN, 
who extracted therefrom three smal! boxes of stone, containing 
trinkets and other trifles more curious than useful ; also, loosely 
lying among the earth, were found between twenty and thrity of 
the copper coins of HERM/EUS, rusty and defaced indeed, but 
easily recognizable as of the same type as those here described. 


SOTEREAGAST 


Fig. 26, Obverse. Bust with diadem, fillets behind hair in rows 
of curls; rays of glory around the head : right- 
hand holding a sword, mace, or emblem of 
command. Behind the head, a trident or 
symbol of supreme authority. 


Reverse. Horseman, the ends of his turban flowing in 
the wind ; his right hand extended, and 
holding what may be a short sword ; horse 
caparisoned, and apparently furnished with 
saddle ; before the horse a tridental symbol. 
Legend Greek, portion visible, 
OQ THPHEDAC BACIAEV BACIAE... 


Fig. 27, Obverse Bust, as preceding, sword or mace in right- 
hand, adorned with ribbons. 


Fig. 28, Reverse Horseman, as in Fig.26 Legend Greek 
:BAZIAEVZ BAZIAEWN ZWTHP. 


Fig.29,Obverse  Helmed head, looking to the left; before the 
figure a symbol difficult to explain, behind 
it the usual trident. 


Figures 26, 27, and 28, are from fifty-five copper coins of the 
same size and type in my possession ; Fig.29 is from an unique 
specimen. Besides these I have one hundred and fifteen smaller 
copper coins of the same type. The whole of these coins are 
distinguished for the bold relief of the busts and figures. 


That the prince, whose medals are now before us, ruled and 
died at Nysa, is established by the fact of twenty-seven (I think) 


TI have left this as it stands in the MS but there can be little doubt that the title 
is EQ THP MET AZ as read on the coins described and depicted by myself in the 
second volume of the Journal, (plates 1. xi. and xiii,) but with these plates before 
him, the author stil] finds reason to read the insciption HETAZ.—EDb. 
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of his copper coin, similar in type to Fig.26, having been extracted 
from his sepulchral mounment in the neighbourhood of Jellalabad 
by M. MARTIN. When we learn that this monarch's coins are 
found generally over the Punjab and north-western provinces of 
India, even to Benares, we form high notions of his extended 
empire, and conceive exalted opinions of his talents, which are 
. confirmed by the marly portrait disclosed on his medals. We feel 
a pride in drawing from obscunty a line of princes, whose edicts 
emanating from Nysa, would seem for a considerable period to 
have influenced the political destinies of a large part of Asia. 


There are many points connected with these coins which 
descrve attention. On the obverses we first observe the king's 
head, surrounded with rays ; we also here first observe the trident 
, an emblem to be found on all the succeeding coins of this class 
we have to notice. [ presume this to be an emblem of supreme 
authority, but nothing more ; as such I believe 1t was borne by 
NEPTUNE and other gods of the Grecian mythology On the 
reverse we have a horseman, a Bactrian Greek emblem, and on 
many of the coins, as Fig. 26, the Greek characters of the legend 
are much corrupted. On earlier coins of this prince, as FIg. 28, 
the legend is in fair Greek, and varies, as not comprising the 
HETAC to be found in the first noted. The earlier coins have 
also a much younger appearance, as Fig. 27. 


I hesitate whether to consider CWTHPHHCI' AC, a name or 
an epithet, or compound of both. I incline to the latter, considering 
that CWTHP be understood an abbreviation of CWTHPLIC and 
that HETAC is the name of the prince : accordingly on some of 
the coins as before noted, we find the legend only BACIAEQ C 
BACIAEWN ZWTHP*. On the other hand, or the coins of a 
prince hereafter to be noticed, we find CWTHPHET AC inserted 
apparently as an epithet. This prince however we can scarcely 
suppose Greek. Persons more conversant in the Greek language 
than I am, must decide this point. 


Fig. 29, is a spirited and valuable coin ; we rejoice to behold 
the warlike king, helmed after the manner of his Bactrian 
ancestors. On this we first observe a singular emblem which 
whatever it may be, serves to connect the next coin we notice 
with the Nyssean ones. On the coins of SOTEREAGAS, the title 
king of kings is first to be observed, borrowed probably from the 
Parthians. 


* This might have taught the author the real meaning of the inscription, but we 
purposely avoid correcting the text. —Ep 
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The reverse of this coin is not given, so exactly corresponding 
with that of the first figure, even as to the corrupted Greek 
characters, that it would appear to have been struck with the 
same die. 


Fig. 30, Obverse. Horseman. Legend Greek, but defaced. 


Reverse. Figure (female?) looking to the right ; behind 
hei an emblem, the same as noted in Fig. 29; 
in front another singular globular emblem. 


This is an unique specimen. which, until legible specimens be 
procured, must remain unappropriated That it refers to the 
Nyszan princes 1s proved by the horseman. which here forms the 
obverse, and by the singular emblem before alluded to — the new 
emblem, no less curious, alike serves us 1n the. arrangement of 
the three next coins which follows : 


Fig. 31, Obverse. Horseman. 


Reverse. Figure standing to the left, with globular 
emblem. 


Fig.32, Obverse. Horseman, with trident. 


Reverse. Figure standing to the right, with globular 
emblem. 


Fig.33.Obverse. Horseman. Cegend Greek, portion legible 
AEQ ZBAZIAEWN. 


Reverse. Figure standing to the left, with globular 
emblem. | 


These three coins, from the types and symbols, we can 
pronounce Nyszan ; perhaps Fig. 31 and 33 may be the same — 
on the latter the Greek characters are pure and distinct. 


UNADPHERROS 


Fig. 34. Obverse. Bearded bust, with diadem and fillets behind, 


jiker on head. Legend Greek, portion visible, 
ACIAEAZ £O THPO 


Fig.35, Obverse. Bust. Legend Greek, portion visible, 
EOY BACIAE. 


FIg.36,Reverse Winged figure of victory standing to the right, 
with wreath ; legend Pehlevi. 


There are three from nineteen copper coins of the same size 
and type in my possession. The figure of the prince 1s somewhat 
remarkable, but I hesitate not to believe him Greek, 
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notwithstanding his beard ; neither do I doubt of his connection 
with Nysa. From a comparison of the united specimens, the Greek 
legend is undoubtedly BAZIAEQ Z ZQ THP YTNAA®EPPOY 
The tufts on the head I have considered the jiker, a plume of 
feathers worn to this day by Asiatic princes as an emblem of 
royalty. The Sadu-zye prices of Afghanistan were wont to wear 
four jikers, and such of their grandees or officers whom they 
wished to distinguish by their favor, they allowed the permission 
of wearing one. or even two. The reverses of these coins have the 
figure of victory, also to be seen on thosc of MENANDER. 


Fig. 37, Obverse. Bust, with diadem and fillets behind; row of 
pearls beneath diadem. 


Reverse. Horse standing to the left, with forefoot 
raised Legend Greek, but obscure, BACIAEA 
legible. 

This is one from six copper coins in my possession. I at first 
considered it Nyszan, from the horse on the reverse, as well as 
from the beardless bust of the prince ; but although I have 
included it here, I now very much doubt ; and am even not 
certain that it may not be Parthian — if any of the princes of that 
line are to be found without a beard. The legend is written in 
straight lines 1n place of the usual Greek peripheral form :- from 
a comparison of the six specimens, it will appear to be BACIACA 
HAIIAC€V HAIIAVH : the last letter I am not clear whether it be 
not intended for N. Two or threc larger copper coins of this 
prince have been found in Kabul, on which the head is most 
preposterously large, the legend on these is still more 
unintelligible : a representation of one of these is given in the 
supplementary coins, fig. 48. 


Unarranged Greek Coins. 


Fig. 38. Obverse. Bust. Legend Greek BAZXIAEQ > IOTHP 
EPMAIOY. 


Reverse. Horse standing to the right, forrefoot raised 
— singular character under his belly. Legend 
Pehlevi. 


This 1s one from two copper coins in my possession - the pad 
on the head 1s here to be noticed — the name EPMAIOY is beyond 
doubt, but I could not class this coin with those of Nysa, as the 
Greek characters of the legend refer to an antecedent period ; the 
quadrangular form of the coinage also forbids it. 


Fig. 39,Obverse.Figure obscured by time. Legend Greek, but 
illegible. 
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Reverse. Macedonian infantry soldier probably of the 
phalanx, standing to the left, his right-hand 
extended and holding a wreath, armed with spear, 
sword, and shield. Legend Pehlevi. 


This is an unique specimen in my possession ; another was 
procured in Kabul, which I have represented in the supplementary 
coins, fig. 43 ; by this it will be seen that the figure on the 
obverse 1s that of HERCULES with his club. The legend, here 
more intelligible, is unfortunately not sufficiently so, as to allow 
the identification of the coin. 


Fig. 40, Obverse Figure obliterated. Legend Greek, but nearly 
effaced. | 


Reverse. Figure apparently female, seated on a throne. 
Legend Pchlevi. 


This 1s an unique specimen in my possession ; another was 
procured at Kabul, represented in the supplementary coins, fig. 
44, which shew that the figure on the obverse is one standing to 
the left, with a tridental staff in the right-hand. It also shews that 
part of the Greek legend ıs BAZIAEW2 MEDI 'AALTIY.The epithet 
it will be observed was that adopted by EUCRATIDES I. I doubt 
whether these coins can be referred to him from the presence of 
the characters W and O in the legends, which indicate a later 
period. 


Fig. 41. Obverse. Lion rampant. Legend Greek, but defaced. 
Reverse. Humped cow. Legend Pehlevi. 


This ts an unique specimen in my possession - the figures are 
in high relief. 


Besides the coins here noticed, I have five other single 
specimens, which, althogh unintelligble, are certainly Greek. 
Among them is a curious hemispherical coin. On the convex 
obverse is manifestly the delineation of a head ; on the reverse 
that of some animal. I give not the representation of this and the 
others, because nothing is gained from them, but the knowledge 
that our collection of Greek coins is not completed, and that 
farther discoveries remain to reward research. 


Fig. 42, Obverse. Helmed bust. Legend Greek, BAXIAEQ > 
2420THPOZ MENAN POY. 


Reverse. Warrior, in right-hand holding a dish of 
grapes or fruit, the left-hand upraised, holding 
a bundle of darts. Legend Pehlevi. 
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This is a beautiful silver drachma, procured at Kabul, by M. 
MARTIN. The figure on the reverse admirably illustrates the just 
ideas which influended the illustrious sovereign in his government. 
We need no excuse for introducing any token which renders us 
more familiar with the youthful, the beautiful, and beloved 
MENANDER. 


Fig. 43, Obverse. Figure of Hercules, with club. Legend Greek. 
Reverse. Macedonian infantry solidier. Legend Pehlevi. 

Fig. 44, Obverse. Figure with tridental staff. Legend Greck. 
Reverse. Figure seated. Legend Pehlevi. 


These coins have before been alluded to they were procured 
by M. MARTIN. 


Fig. 45,Obverse.Horseman, with Greek legend, portion legible, 
BAZIAEQ Z BAZIAEQN 


Reverse. Figure of Ceres, Legend Pehlevi. 


Fig. 46. Obverse. Horseman. Greek legend, portion legible, 
BAZIAEQD Z BAZIAECQ N. 


Reverse. Figure probably of Ceres. Legend Pehlevi. 
Fig. 47, Obverse. Horseman Legend Greek, but obscure. 
Reverse. Figure of Ceres. Legend Pehlevi. 


These coins evidently refer to the Nysæan princes, they were 
procured at Jelalabad by M. MARTIN - the inscriptions are in 
pure Greek characters. These coins were originally coated over 
with silver. 


Fig. 48, Obverse. Bust. 


Reverse. Horse with fore-foot raised. Legend Greek, 
but obscure. 


This coin has been before alluded to, it was procured by M. 
MARTIN I believe at Jelalabad. 


Class Indo-Scythic-Series No. 1 


Fig. 1. Obverse. Figure of prince sacrificing on altar. Legend 
Greek, but partially preserved, portion visible, 
A€VC BA IAEWN KA 


Reverse. Female figure standing to the right : before 
her, a four-pronged symbol. Legend Greek, 
NANAIA. 
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This is one of seven copper coins of the same size and type 
in my possession, the legend is unquestionably from a comparison 
of the specimens BACIAEV BACIAEWN KANHPKOY or "The 
King of Kings KANERKOS." These coins have attracted much 
attention. I have taken the liberty of making my remarks generally 
on them in the former part of the memoir. With reference to the 
legend NANAIA, I may observe, that, there are numerous shrines 
in these parts of Asia, called by the Muhammedans, the Zearats 
of Bibi Nanni. or. " the Lady Nannee." Hindus also resort to 
them. and cach claim the shrine or Zearat as peculiarly his own. 
The most celebrated of these 1s at Hingohl, as called by the 
natives, (the Hinglatz I believe of our maps,) on the coast of Lus, 
in Belochistan, near the junction of the Puralli river with the sea. 
Another famous shrine of Bibi Nanni is on the river Bolan, in thc 
pass leading from the Dusht Bedoulet to Kyrta — two or three are 
in the vicinity of Kabul. I am not sure whether the Hindus do not 
refer these shrines to their deity PARBATI. If NANAIA should 
have been the distinctive epithet applied to any of the Greek 
female deities or nymphs, she will be identified with the Hindu 
deity PARBATI, or the one whose shrine 1s visited at Kingohl, 
&c., and the Mubammedans in NANNI, may have preserved the 
Greek name NANAIA. 


Fig. 2. Obversc. Figure of prince sacrificing on altar. Legend 
Greek, BACIACVC BACIAWN 

KANHPKOY. 
Reverse Female figure standing to the left, in her front 


four-pronged symbol. Legend Greek HAIOC. 


This is one from fourteen copper coins in my possession of 
the same type, the legend proves them of the same princes as the 
former coins considered. The legend HAIOC in Greek signifying 
the sun, the figure may be considered a priestess of PHCEBUS or 
APOLLO 


Fig. 3, Obversc. Prince sacrificing on altar, legend corrupted 
Greek. 
Reverse. Figure standing to the left, with wreath in 


right-hand. Legend corrupted, illegible Greek. 
Fig. 4, Obverse. Prince sacrificing on altar. Legend Greek 
Reverse Figure standing to the left. Legend Greek. 


These are two from twenty-two copper coins of the same size 
and similar types : they have an evident connection, 
notwithstanding the legends appear to vary. They are too obscure 
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to allow me to attempt to decipher them until I have perfect 
leisure. 


Fig. 5, Obverse. Prince sacrifieing on altar. 
Reverse. Figure in a running or dancing attitude. 


This is one from six copper coins of the same size and type 
in my possession. This species is easily distinguished by the 
Bacchanalian, (it may be inspired,) posture of the figure on the 
obverse. 


Fig. 6. Obversc. Prince standing. 


Reversc. Figure standing to the right. Legend corrupt 
Greek — may be intended for NANAIA 


Fig. 7, Obverse. Princc standing 


Reverse. Figure standing to the left. Legend corrupted 
Greek — may be intended for HAIOC. 


These are two from sixteen copper coins of same size and 
similar types in my possession. I have introduced them into this 
series, of which the coins of KANERKOS take the lead, 
notwithstanding the omission of the altar, as they agree in onc 
grand feature marking this series, viz., of the prince standing on 
the obverse, and of a figure or deity standing on the reverse ; if 
my conjectural reading of the legends be admitted, they should 
follow the coins of KANERKOS, or they may even belong to 
him. 


Series No. 2 


Fig. 8. Obverse. Prince standing and sacrificing on an altar, a 
| club or other emblem to his right ; also a 
four-pronged symbol to his left, a tridental 
staff, the symbol of majesty. Legend Greek, 
portion legible, BACIAEVC BACIAEV .... 

OOHKAAQICHC. 


Rcverse. Female figure standing by cow, which looks 
to the right. Legend Pehlevi, but obliterated. 


Fig. 9. Obverse. As preceding. Legend Greek, BACIACVC 
BACIACWN | CWTHPHCl'AC OOH 
KAA@CHC. 


Reversc. Ás preceding. Pehlevi, legend more distinct. 


Figure 8, is one of eight, and Fig. 9. one of twenty-nine copper 
coins of similar sizes and types in my possession. Happily the 
legend is clear, and happily we are able to announce that the king 
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of kings KADPHISES was buried at Kabul, where his sepulchral 
monument was opened by M. MARTIN, and one of his gold . 
medals extracted, a representation of which is given as a 
supplementary coin. The word CWTHPHCI AC occurring on the 
legends, somewhat perplexes me* . the letters OOH, if the era, 
and denoting 800. may be of some importance, as 1t may be 
Buddhist, and that of SAKYA , 1f the era of GOUTAMA be 
loosely taken at 600 A.C. that of KADPHISES will be about 200 
A.D. Now of Greek princes who must have ruled in these countries 
before him, and subsequent to a known epoch, that of the 
overthrow of the Bactrian monarchy, about 130 A.C. we have the 
coins of at least fifteen, without reckoning unappropiated ones — 
and if we suppose KANERKOS to be KANISKA, and that he 
and his image preceded KADPHISES, we have three if not four 
princes here , allowing upon an average fifteen years for the 
reign of each of the nineteen princes we have a total of two 
hundred and eighty-five years, which calculating from 130 B.C 
brings us to 155 A.D - the remaining 45 years may very readily 
be granted to unidentified Greek princes, and we shall have fair 
grounds for presuming the era HOO to be that of SAKYA, and 
that KADPHISES reigned at Kabul about 200 A D. 


Fig.10,11 & 12, Obverse. Princes sacrificing on altars. Legends 
corrupt Greek. 


Reverse. Figure standing before cow, which 
looks to the left. 


These are three from two hundred and fifty-four copper coins 
of various sizes but similar types in my possession. I have not 
leisure to note all the observations which arise from a 
consideration of thesc coins. That they refer to the series of 
KANERKOS and KADPHISES is evident from the presence of 
the altars, and if they be Indo-Scythic, so are also these. While 
I so far agree with SCHLEGLE and Col, Tod, I must differ from 
them in considering the figures on the reverses to represent''Siva 
and his bull Nandi.” I know not what the bull may be, but the 
figure is certainly female. These are the most numerous types of 
coins found in these countries. I think 1t probable they may be 
ultimately found to include those of several princes They vary 
in point of execution from tolerable to wretched ; the earliest 
specimens, such as fig. 10, are of fair workmanship. 


Series No. 3. 


Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 & 18, Obverses. Princes standing . Legends 
corrupt Greek 
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Reverses Figures on elephants. Legends corrupt Greek. 


These are six specimens from fifty-six copper coins of similar 
sizes and types in my possession. The elephant on the reverse of 
these coins renders them easily recognizable. On these coins, 
although the costume and attitude of the princes are essentially 
the same with those of the two preceding series, yet the absence 
of the altars suffices to arrange them distinctly — the legends 
appear to vary, but I think there can be little doubt but that the 
characters are intended for Greek. On the coins of this and the 
other Indo-Scythic series the exclusion of Pehlevi will noted-the 
tridental staff and four-pronged symbol are continued on this 
and the succeeding coins to be noticed. 


Fig. 19,20 & 21. Obverse. | Princes standing. 
Reverses. Female figure seating on throne (?) f 


These are three from fifty-six copper coins of various sizes 
and similar types in my possession — these coins evidently refer 
to the same line of princes as the former and the legends are as 
manifestly intended for Greek. 


Fig. 22. Obverse. Prince standing. 
Reverse. Sitting female deity on clouds (?). 


This 1s one six copper coins of similar size and type in my 
possession. 


Fig. 23. Obverse. Princes standing 


Reverse. Female deity on throne, circles of glory 
around her feet. 


This is one from one hundred and thirteen copper coins of 
similar type in my possession. These coins, although so 
numerously found, afford no specimens more prefect or 
intelligible than the one here represented, which will suffice to 
give a fair idea of the type. 


I have no doubt but all these coins will be ultimately 
deciphered ; at present the reverses enable us to note four distinct 
sets, it may be they will have to be subdivided hereafter: 


Supplementary Indo-Scythic Coins 


Fig. 24. Obverse. Bust. Greek legend BACIAEVC OOH MV 
KAAGCHC 


Reverse. Standing figure, naked, with three tails , staff 
in right-hand - left hand holds a ball — in the 
left, four-pronged symbol. Legend Pehlevi. 
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This 1s a representation of the gold medal found in the 
sepulchral monument of the king at Kabul — on the legend we 
have besides OOH - the letters probably MV or MY . if these be 
also numerals, they may express the years of his reign or of his 
dynasty. 


Kabul, 28th Nov. 1833. 


An editorial note reads "We hasten to give to the world the results of Mr Masson's 
successful researches in the Numismatology of Bactria, for the communication 
of which to this Journal we are mainly indebted to Dr J Gerard, who was for 
some days in company with the author at Kabul, and had an opportunity of 
inspecting his large and valuable collection of coins, and of certifying, that the 
drawing of those selected to illustrate the present memoir are faithful and accurate 


We are most happy to comply with the author's request in sending copies of the 
memoir to the several officers and gentlemen indicated 


PART II 


I had the pleasure last year to submit a Memoir on the coins 
discovered at Beghrám, and now beg to offer a second, containing 
the result of my collection of the present year from the same 
place : the observations which these coins suggest I shall preface 
by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot 
where they are found, as well as some other points connected 
with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries 
in other places, made during the year, so far as they refer to 
numismatology , in the hope to contribute to farther elucidation 
of the history of the countries from which I write. 


The dasht or plain of Beghrám bears N. 15 E. from the modern 
city of Kábul, distant by computation eightcen ordinary kos ; 
and as the line of road has few sinuosities or deflections, the 
direct distance may probably be about twenty-five British miles. 
Tt is situated at the south-east point of the level country of the 
Kohistán, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty and 
extensive mountain range, radiating from the superior line of the 
Caucasus on the one side, and by the inferior range of Siáh Koh 
on the other, The former range separates the Kohistán from the 
populous valley of Nijrow, and the latter, commencing about 15 
miles east of Kdbul, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghrám. 
East of the Síáh Koh is a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called 
Koh Saff, which intervenes between it and the extensive valleys 
of Taghow. Through the open space extending from west to cast, 
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between these two hill ranges, flows the river formed by the 
junction of the streams of Ghorband and Panjshír, and which 
forms the northern boundary of the site of Beghrám. Through 
this space also leads the high road from the Kohtstán to Nijrow, 
Taghou, Laghmán, and Jelálabád “The dasht of Beghrám is 
comprised in an extensive district of the Kohistán called Khwojeh 
Keddrí ; to the north, the plain has an abrupt descent into the 
cultivated lands and pastures of the Balni Khele and Karindat 
Khán Khele families, which at the north-western point interpose 
between it and the river for the extent of perhaps a mile, or until 
the river leaves the base of a singular eminence called Abdullah 
Burj. which from the vast mounds on its summit was undoubtedly 
an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence another 
small space of cultivated lands, with two or threc castles, called 
Kárabíchí, interposes between a curvature in the direction of the 
adrupt boundary of the dasht, and the direct course of the river 
; east of Karahichi nses a low detached hill, called Koh Butcher, 
which has an extent eastward of about a mile and half, intruding 
for that distance between the level dasht and the river ; at the 
eastern extremity of Koh Butcher is one of those remarkable 
structures we call topes. Parallel to Koh Butcher, on the opposite 
side of the river, are the castles and cultivatéd lands called 
Muhammad Rákhi, and beyond them a sterile sandy tract gradually 
ascending to a celebrated hill and Zedrat, named Khwojeh Raig 
Rawán, and thence to the superior hill range before mentioned; 
east of Koh Butcher, the level plain extends for about a mile, 
until the same character of abrupt termination sinks it into the 
low lands of Jülghar, where we find numerous castles, much 
cultivated land, and as the name Jülghar implies, a large extent 
of chaman or pasture. The lands of Jélghar, to the east, from the 
boundary of the dasht of Beghrám, to the south ; its boundary 
may be considered the stream called the river of Koh Damán, 
which after flowing along the eastern portion of Koh Daman, 
and receiving what may be spared after the irrigation of the lands 
from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beyduk, Tugah, Istalif, &c. 
falls into the joint river of Gharband and Panjshír at a point 
below Jülghar. Beyond the river of Koh Dáman, a barren sandy 
soil ascends to the skirts to the Síáh Koh and Koh Safi. Among 
the topographical features of the dasht of Beghrám may be noted 
three small balck hills or eminences, detached from each other, 
which in a line, and contiguous to each other, arise from the 
surface of the soil a little north of the river of Koh Dáman. To 
the west of Beghrám are the level lands of Mahfghir ; at the 
north west angle Seven Hindú traders, some of them men of large 
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capitals; and at the south-west angle are three castles called Killah 
Yazbashi, distant, from Killah Boland about four miles. From 
Killah Boland about four miles. From Killah Boland to Jülghar 
a distance occurs of four and half to five miles , from Jülghar 
to the skirts of the S/áh Koh, about six miles ; from the termination 
of Koh Sfíáh to Killah Yezbashí may be also about six miles, and 
from Killah Yezbáshi to Killah Boland about four miles, as just 
noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these points, 
and even bevond them to the south-east and south-west is covered 
with fragments of pottery, lumps of dross iron, &c. and here are 
found the coins, seals, rings, &c. which so much excite our 
curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast nimbers of such reliques 
discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other 
evidence that a city once stood on it, so complete and universal 
has been the destruction of its buildings. But 1n many places, we 
may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, lines of 
cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and 
their apartments ; on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly 
sinks into the low lands of Balti Khele, from Killah Boland to 
Káráhíchí, 1s a line of artificial mounds; on the summit of the 
eminence called Abdullah Bürj are also some extraodinary 
mounds, as before noted, and contiguous to the south is a large 
square described by alike surprising mounds , on one side of this 
square, the last year a portion sank or subsided, and disclosed 
that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge unburnt 
bricks, two spans square and one span in thickness. This . 
circumstance also enabled me to ascertain that the original breadth 
of these stupendous walls, for such we must conclude them to 
have been, could not have been less than sixty feet , probably 
much more. Among the mounds near Killah Boland is a large 
tumulus, probably a sepulchre, which appears to have been coated 
with thin squares of white marble ; and near it, In a hollow 
formed in the soil, is a large square stone, which the 
Muhammedans call Sang-Rustam, or the stone of RusTAM, and 
which the Hindüs, without knowing why, reverence so far as to 
pay occasional visit to it, light lamps and daub it with Sinddr or 
red lead. In the Muhammedan burial ground of Killah Boland is 
a fragment of sculptured green stone, made to serve as the head- 
sotne to a grave ; about four feet thereof is above ground, and we 
were told as much more was concealed below, this is a relique 
of the ancient city, and we meet with another larger but plain 
green stone, applied to a similar purpose, in a burial ground 
called Shahídan, or the place of martyrs, under Koh Butcher. in 
a Zearat at Charíkar is also a fregments of stone which we 
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discover, and which we may suppose to have reference to the 
ancient city, are of the same species of colored stone The 
traditions of the country assert the city of Beghrám to have been 
overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe, and while we vouch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the fact 
of the outlines of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, 
seem not to discountenance the tradition. It 1s not however 
improbable rage of the barbarous and ruthless GENGuHIZ, who like 
ATTILA described himself as the "Ghazh Khudá ' or "Scourge of 
God." That it existed for some time after the Muhammedan 
invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous coins 
of the Caliphs found on its site. That it ceased to exist at the 
period of Timur's expedition into India, we have negative proof 
furnished by his historian SHERIFUDDIN, who informs us that TIMUR, 
in his progress from Anderab to Kábul encamped on the plain of 
Barun (the modern Bayan, certainly) and that while there, he 
directed a canal to be cut, which was called Mahighfr, by which 
means, the country, before desolate and unproductive, became 
fertile and full of gardens. The lands thus restored to cultivation 
the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of Mahighir exists at this day, with the same name it 
received in the time of TiMU'R. A considerable village, about one 
mile west of Beghrám, has a similar appellation. This canal 
derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it issues 
from the hills into the level country, irrigates the lands of Báyán 
and Mahíghír, and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city 
of Beghrám then existed, these lands immediately to the west of 
it, would not have been waste and neglected, neither would TiMU'R 
have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing 
must have been supplied with water from the same source, that 
is, from the river of Ghorband ; and from the same point, that is, 
from the hills into the level country, and the canals supplying the 
city must have been directed through these very lands of Báyán 
and Mahighir, which Timu'r found waste and desolate. The courres 
of the ancient canals of Beghrám are now very evident, from the 
parallel lines of embankments still to be traced. The site of 
Beghrám has, to the north, the river formed by the junction of 
the Ghorband and Panjshir streams, and to the south, the river 
of Koh Damán; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low 
lands, perhaps one hundred and fifty feet below the level of the 
plain, and the latter scantily furnished. with water flowing in a 
sunken bed. It may be farther noted, with reference to TiMU'R'S 
colonization of Mahighír, that the inhabitants of the district of 
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Khvojeh Keddri, while forgetful as to whom their forefathers 
owed their settlement 1n this country, acknowledge their Turki 
descent, and alone of all the inhabitants of the Kohistán speak 
the Turki language. We might expect to detect a notice of Baghrám 
in the Arabian records of the early caliphs, in the histories of the 
Ghaznavi emperors and in those of GENGHIZ KHAN. 


That Beghrám was once a capital city is evidenced by its 
tope, a sepulchral monument of departed royalty ; while a second, 
situated in Tope Darah, about nine miles west, may probably be 
referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at Alrsahf, at the 
gorge of the valley of Nijrou, distant about 12 miles east. The 
appellation Beghrám must also be considered indicative of the 
pre-eminence of the city it characterizes , undoubtedly signifying 
the chief city or metropolis. About three miles east of Kabul, we 
have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, which 
indicates the site of the capital in which Kappuis and his lineage 
ruled, and whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring 
hills. Near Jeálábád, a spot called Beghrdm, about a mile and 
half west of the present town, denotes the site of the ancient 
Nysa ; ot, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of 
Nagara ; its successor in rank and consequence. Near Pesháwar 
we have a spot called Beghrám, pointing out the site of the original 
city ; and that this epithet of eminence and distinction was 
continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Pesháwer, we learn 
from BABER and ABUL FAZL. 


We have indications in the Kohistan of Kábul of two other 
ancient cities, which were undoubtedly considerable ones, but 
which we cannot suppose to have rivalled Beghrám in extent or 
importance. The principal of these ıs found in Peruan, about 
eight miles, N. 19 W. of Beghram, and consequently that distance 
nearer to the grand range of Caueasus, under whose inferior hills 
it is in fact situated. The second is found at Korahtass, a little 
east of the famed hill, and Zedrat Khuojeh, Raig Ruuan, distant 
from Beghrám about six miles N. 48 E. There are also many 
other spots in various parts of the Kohistán which exhibit 
sufficient evidence of their ancient population and importance ; 
but these must be considered to have been towns, not cities. Ín 
the valley of Panjshir we have more considerable indications, 
and we are enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient 
cities ; but wich, from the character of the country, and the limited 
extent of its resources, we can hardly suppose to have flourished 
at the same epoch. In the Koh Daman of Kábul, or the country 
intervening between that city and the Kohistán, we di-cover two 
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very important sites, which unquestionably refer to once capital 
cities ; both occur in a direct line from Beghram to Kabul, under 
the low hill ranges which bound Koh Damán to the east, and 
contiguously also east to the river of Koh Danán ; the first 
commences about eight miles from Beghram, and is known by 
the name of Tartrung-Zar; the second is about the same distance 
farther on, and has no particular name, but is east of the seignorial 
castles of Luchti Khan, and the village of Korinder: at this site 
we find a tope, an indubitable evidence of royalty, and connected 
with it is a stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of thc 
river, constructed with elaborate care . the base appears originally 
to have been surrounded with a magnificent trench, supplied by 
the stream with water. Here no doubt was some important 
structure, a palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowned 
with dilapidated mud-walls of modern construction, and the apot 
is known by the name of Killah Rajput. In the district of 
Ghorband, west of the greaf hill range, which radiating from the 
Hindú Kosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Koh 
Damán, we have very many important vestiges of antiquity, both 
in the principal valley and in its dependencies, particularly in 
one of them named Fendükistán : we have reasons to believe 
that coins are found three in considerable numbers, and that there 
are some interesting mounds ; but as we have not seen this spot, 
we refrain from speculating upon its character. 


We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities 
in Koh Damán and Kohistán, both as shewing the former 
importance and illustrating the capabilities of these fine countries, 
and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty in them. Beghrám, Perwan, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah 
Rájput have no doubt in succession been the abodes of soverigns, 
as have most probably Panjshír and Korahtass. Our minuteness 
may morcover be excused, because in this part of the country we 
expect to detect the site of Aleandria ad Caucasum, or ad calcem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with refere ce to the sites of 
Beghrám and Peruán. that the former is called by the Hindüs of 
the country 'Balrám' and is asserted by them to have been the 
residence of Raja BaL; the latter they call Milwan, and assert to 
have been the capital of Rája MiLwAN. MiLwAN may be a Hindú 
appellation, but it has been also assumed by Muhammedans. 


We have it not in our power to consult the ancient authorities, 
who have noticed Alerandria ad Caucasum, or probably its site 
might have been definitely fixed ; but when we known that it 
was also called Naulábi or Nilábi, from being situated on or near 
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the river Naulábi or Niláb, we have no difficulty in seeking for 
its position, being acquainted with the geographical features of 
this part of Asia. The name Nilábi could only have been conferred 
on the river of Ghorband, or on that of Panjshír, or to both, after 
their confluence , in the latter event, we are brought to the site 
of Beghrdim without the chance of error. The rivers of Ghorband, 
or on that of Panjshir, or to both, after their confluence ; in the 
latter event, we are brought to the site of Beghram without the 
chance of error. The rivers of Ghorband and Panyshir unite at a 
spot called Tokchf. bearing north a little west of Beghrám, distant 
about a mile and half or two miles, and near the place called 
Inchór, which is inserted in the map accompanying the Honorable 
Mr. ELPHINSTONE'S work. /Inchór 1s a solitary eastle, picturesquely 
seated amid a large extent of fine chaman or pasture land. From 
its source the river of Ghorband, which is also that of Bamíán 
has a greater extent of course than that of Panjshir ; but the 
latter is the more considerable stream. At the point where the 
river of Panjshfr issues from the hills into the level country of 
the Kohistán, 1s a spot now called Niláb ; also at the very site of 
Beghrám after its union with the Ghorband river, the united stream 
has the same name, in both instances derived from the great 
depth of the water, and its consequent I1mpid and blue appearance. 
In the valley of Ghorband 1s a spot called Niláb, which now by 
some contradiction 1s conferred upon the land adjacent to the 
river of Ghorband to be the Nilábi of our ancient authors, and if 
it be found that the Naulábi of PTOLEMY, STRABO, or PLINY, the 
writers who have probably mentioned if, be conducted by 
Drapsaca or Drashtoca, which may be concluded to be the 
modern Barmníán, we can have no doubt of the fact, and the merit 
of being considered the site of Alexandria and Caucasum, or ad 
calcem Caucasi, can only be contested by two sites, that of Niláb, 
in the valley of Ghorband, and that of Beghrám. Near Niláb, in 
Ghorband, we find the remains of a most stupendous fortress ; 
but however valuable as a military post, it does not seem 
calculated to have been the site of a of a large city. Beghrám, on 
the countrary, possesses every advantage of realize its pristine 
prosperity, than any other site in these countries. With the term 
Alexandria ad calcem Caucasi, the situation of Niláb would 
precisely agree, and we learn also that the city so called was near 
the cave of PRoMETHEUS. This appears to have been justly located 
by WILForp, near the pass of Shibr ; and we find at Ferinjal, a 
dependency of Ghorband, between it and Bamían, or near Shibr, 
a most extraordinary cave, which we would fain believe to be 
that of PRoMETI'EUS. With the term Alexandria ad Caucasum, the 
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site of Beghrám would sufficiently coincide ; while its distance 
from the cave of Ferunjal, or that of PROMETHEUS, 1S not so great 
as to violate propriety in its being termed contiguous, while its 
propinquity to the base of Hindu Kosh, or Caucasus, would seem 
to justify its being entitled Alexandria ad calcem Caucási. That 
ALEXANDER established not merely a military post, but founded a 
large city, we ascertain, when we learn from Cunrius that he 
peopled it with no less then seven thousand menials of his army, 
besides a number, of course considerable, but not mentioned, of 
his military followers. and are distinctly informed, that the city 
in question became a large and flourishing one. No doubt, if this 
part of Asia were to come under European control, the re- 
edification of Beghrám would be deemed a necessary measure, 
for a considerable city at this spot would not only provide for the 
duc submission of the half-obedient tribes of the Kohistán, but 
would secure the allegiance of those absolutely in rebellion or 
independence, as of Panjshir, Nijrow, Taghow, &c. 


It is impossible to cast a retrospective view over the regions 
of Afghanistán and Turkistán, to behold the cities still in existence, 
and the sites of such as have yielded to the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which owe and owed their foundation to ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
without paying the tribute of homage and admiration to his genius 
and foresight. Above twenty centuries have elapsed, since the 
hero of Macedon marched in his triumphant have elapsed, since 
the hero of Macedon marched in his triumphant career from the 
shores of the Bosphorus to the banks of the Hyphasis, subjecting 
the intermediate nations, but rendering his conquests legitimate, 
by promiting the civilazation and prosperity of the vanquished. 
A permature death permitted not posterity to wonder at the prodigy 
of an universal monarchy, which he alone of all mankind seemed 
talented to have erected and maintained. No conqueror had ever 
views so magnificent and enlightened, and none ever left behind 
him so many evidences of his fame. Of the numerous cities which 
he founded, many are at this day the capitals of the countries 
where they are found ; and many of those no longer existing 
would assuredly be revived, were these parts of Asia under a 
government desirous to effect their amelioration. The selection 
of Mittun by the British Government of India for their mart on 
the Indus, while the most eligible spot that could have been 
chosen, was also a tribute of respect to the memory of the 
illustnous ALEXANDER ; for there can be no doubt that Mittun 
indicates the site of the Alexandria that he founded at the junction 
of the united streams of the Panjáb with the Indus, and which 
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he predicted, from the advantages of position, would become a 
large and flourishing city. It may be that Mittun under British 
auspices may realize the prophecy applied by the hero to his 
Alexandria. 


To return from this digression to the question of the site of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum or ad calcem Caucasi, we can only 
refer it to two spots, Niláb in Ghorbnd, and Beghrám : J incline 
to prefer the latter, from the superiority of its local advantages, 
and from the certainty of its having been a large and flourishing 
city, as Alexandria is represented to have become. In favor of 
Niláb may perhaps be adduced the itinerary of DioGNETES and 
Beaton , the surveying officers of ALEXANDER, as preserved by 
Puny We there find the measured distance from the capital of 
Arachosia to Ortospanum stated to be 250 miles, and from 
Ortospanum to Alexandria, 50 miles. The capital of Arachosia 
was unquestionably in the vicinity of the modern Kandahár, and 
Ortospanum, although by some considered Ghazm, may safely 
be referred to Kábul, when we find in ProLemy that 1t was also 
called Cabura, the first approximation to the present name Kábul, 
which we detect in our ancient geographers. The distance between 
the modern cities of Kábul and Kándahár, agreeably to 
admeasurements made under the Chaghátai Emperors of India, 
is ninety-two Jeríbi koss, or nearly 210 British miles ; the miles 
of PLiNv are no doubt Roman ones, which were, I believe, a little 
less than our British statute ones : this slight difference will not 
however compensate for the excess in the distance fixed by 
ALEXANDER'S Offcers ; but there are reasons to suspect that the 
ancient capital of Arachosia was situated some eighteen or twenty 
miles west of the modern Kandahár, at the base of a hill called 
Panchvahf, where traditions affirm a large city once flourished, 
and of which there is abundant proof in the huge mounds to be 
observed there. The ancient city of Kábul, which I infer to have ~ 
been Ortospanum, was seated also some three or four miles east 
of the modern one ; the distances here gained, with the difference 
between British and Roman miles on two hundred and fifty of 
the latter, (if they be, as above assumed, less) will reconcile the 
measurements of the officers of ALEXANDER with those of the 
Chaghátia Emperors, and we can have little doubt but that 
Ortospanum is represented by the present Kábul. From Kabul to 
Beghrám, the distance is not certainly more than twenty-seven 
British miles , but from Kábul to Niláb of Ghorband, the distance 
is nearly, if not fully, fifty miles, coinciding with the account of 
DioGNETES and Beoeton. It may however be observed, that different 
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copies of Puny have in this instance various numbers ; so that 
we feel perplexed to select the genuine ones ; fifty I believe to 
be the least mentioned, and I have calculated with it, supposing 
it the more probable one. The same itinerary gives the distance 
between Alexandria ad Caucasum and Peucalaotis, stated to be 
227 Roman miles this latter place has generally been located 
near the modern Pesháwar ; from Kábul to Pesháwar are 
estimated 112 ordinary koss, which, calculated at one mile and 
half cach. yield nearly 170 miles. Beghrám will be nearly 
equidistant from Peshdwar with Kábul., therefore the distance 
noted in the itinerary will coincide rather with the locality of 
Niláb, which may be about 30 British miles from Beghrdni. and 
consequently 200 or more British miles from Pesháwar, equivalent 
perhaps to 227 Roman miles. But I do not fecl confident that 
Peucalaotis has becn justly referred to the site of Peshdwar. It 
appcars to have been the name of a province, the capital of which 
was Peucela , in these terms we detect a considerable affinity to 
the modern appellation Puckoli, applied to a district with capital 
of the same name east of the /ndus, and above Attock, which in 
ancient times included a considerable territory west of the Indus 
It is not certain that ALEXANDER visited the immediate vicinity of 
Pesháwar, although HepHastrone will have done so; and it is 
probable that he crossed the Indus above Attock, or at a point in 
the modern district of Puekoli, perhaps the ancient Pcucolaotis. 
A similarity of denomination may not always be depended upon, 
but when combined with other accordances, it becomes, as 
D'ANVILLE expresses it. " un moyen de convenance." I shall close 
my speculations on the site of Beghrám, by remarking, that 
ALEXANDER in his march from Bactra to Alexandria ad Caucasum 
will have arrived at it by the route of Baman and Shibr, because 
ARRIAN informs us, that he passed Drapsaca on the road, which 
can hardly be mistaken for the former of those places. ALEXANDER 
crossed the Hindu Kosh or Caucasus in the month of May ; 
when, supposing the seasons and other route over that mountrain 
range was impracticable. The route of Bamíán to Ghorband 1s 
passable to kaífilas at all scasons of the year, and is no doubt the 
high road ; but it has been closed duirng the last twenty-five 
years, by the insuriection of Shaikh Alí Hazárchs, who inhabit 
the. small exent of country between Ghorband and Shibr.. The 
route of Bamídán will have conducted ALEXANDER either to Niláb 
or Beghrdm ; and these observations would have been 
unnecessary, had it not ben supposed by some that his starting 
place was Anderdb: this assumption does not however seem 
warranted, and if grounded on the route that Timu'r followed, 1t 
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should have been recollected that the Tartar conqueror crossed 
the Indian Caucasus in the month of July 


It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin 
of every description that should be picked up from the dusht of 
Beghrdm, and this purpose would probably have been effected. 
had I not been compelled to be absent at Jelálabád. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with recommendatory letters 
to my friends ın the Kohistán, and to him was confided the 
collection of all he might be able to procure. On my eventually 
reaching Kábul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, from the 
appearance of which ıt was evident he had selected, and not, as 
ordered, taken all that were offered. It also appeared, that in 
consequence of the distracted political state of the Kohistán in 
the spring, the Afghdn pastoral families had not as usual visited 
the plains of Beghrám at an early season. In the sutumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the 
Afgháns sent their flocks to the Safí hills, the persons tending 
which are the principal finders of these coins. Under these 
unfavorable circumstances, I twice repaired to Beghrám, and at 
various intervals despatched my young men, and the total result 
of our collection this year was five silver and 1900 copper coins. 
These are of course generally of the same description and types 
as those illustrated in my Memoir of last year ; but a few were 
procured of novel types, and a few altogether new, among which 
one or two may be deemed valuable. It is my object in this 
Memoir to detail these fresh discoveries, and to offer such remarks 
upon them, and the topics they involve, as may arise upon their 
consideration. My stay at Jelálábád was, during the season of 
the year, unfavorable for the collection of coins ; yet, 
independently of those extracted from topes. were procured 248 
copper coins, among which two or three are novel ones, to be 
noted in their place. 


Subsequent to my arrival in Kábul, I purchased in the bazár 
there, six golden, 176 silver, and 142 copper coins : some of 
these are important ones I had also the fortune to secure a large 
parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the Hazárehját 
: among these are coins of a type likely to excite some interest. 


The coins extracted from the various topes opened this year, 
may also be deemed interesting, from the positive connection 
they have with the mounments enclosing them ; and valuable, 
from their superior preservation, having in many instances been 
inserted new , and presenting specimens as perfect and intelligible 
as we may hope to procure. 

T 
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I shall observe in this Memoir nearly the order adopted in my 
preceding one, with reference to classification and the succession 
of series, making however such modifications and distinctions as 
further discoveries seem to warrant. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Class, Grecian Series, No. 1. Coins of the recorded kings of 
Bactria. 


As during the last year, we are without any evidence of 
THEoporus I. and Tugoporus II, the two first Bactrian kings; and 
that their sway was confined to Bacriana proper, or the regions 
north of the Indian Caucasus, is confirmed by the non-discovery 
of their coins at Beghrám. This fact can scarcely be doubted, 
when we have historical evidence, that a distinct and powerful 
kingdom existed, under SOPHAGASENUS, In the Paropamisan range, 
at the time of the expendition of ANTIOCHUS MAGNUS. 


This year has yielded five copper coins of EuTHYDEMUS, the 
third Bactrian king ; one was procured at Jelálábád ; the four 
others from Beghrám : their discovery seems to prove the 
extension of this monarch's rule south of the Caucasus — a fact 
countenanced by probability, and the slight historical evidences 
we have of him. The solitary coin found at Jelálábád does not 
afford proof positive that EuTHYDEMUS governed there also, both 
because there is no certainty where coins purchased in bazárs 
were produced ; and it is not impossible but that it may have 
found its was there from Beghrám, as the Afghán shepherds, 
resident on its plain during the summer, migrate to Lughmdn and 
the vicmity of Jelálábád, during the winter ; and the few coins 
they may bring with them, they disperse among the dealers in the 
small towns, as their trifling wants of oil, tobacco, &c. may induce 
them. EuTHYDRMUS being denominated of Magnesia, it may be 
questioned, in what manner he ascended the Bactrian throne, 
whether by the right of lawful succession, or of successful 
usurpation. At all events, he appears to have been a sovereign of 
great talents, worthy of his exalted rank. 


Of AroLLoporus, besides a large number of copper coins; we 
have this year procured five silver quadrangular coins, the type 
varying from those already known. 


Of the celebrated MENANDER, this season has afforded us some 
copper coins of novel types and a large number of silver drachmas 
and hemidrachmas, presenting alike some varieties 1n the types 
. we found not one of this prince's coins at Jelálábád, where we 
indeed met with two of APoLLoporus, but decline to draw 
inferences from solitary specimens. 
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When we consider the coincidences observable on the coins 
of MENANDER and APoLLoporus, some of which have even the 
same figures on the reverses with the resemblance of their features 
; and when we find them conjointly commemorated by ARRIAN 
and TRoGus, the only two ancient authors who have recorded the 
latter's name, we feel every inclination to conjecture that the ties 
of consanguinity must have connected them. As APOLLODOTUS is 
previously named by both these authorities, he may be supposed 
to have been the father. or perhaps elder brother. of MENANDER ; 
and that he preceded the latter in sovereignty would seem nearly 
certain, being borne out by every circumstance attending the coins 
we discover. That the reigns of both these princes was of 
considerable duration 1s evidenced by the numerous coins we 
find, and by the variety of types thcy exhibit, proving them to 
have been struck at different periods. the busts of APoLLoporus 
on the two or thrce coins hitherto found, which exhibit them, 
have an extremely youthful appearance ; and the portraits of 
MENANDER display the transition from youth to manhood. That 
APOLLODOTUS rcigned in Bactriana proper, we doubt with BAYER, 
although his pretensions have been advocated by Colonel Top. 
That he was the son of EuTHYDEMUS, we think certain, and that 
he was the father or elder brother of MENANDER, we think probable, 
and assuredly his predecessor; that he governed in the provinces 
south of Bactirana is certain, and threr, according to the 
suggestions of ScHLEGEL ; I incline to locate his original kingdom 
and that of MENANDER ; that this kingdom may have included 
some of the provinces of Bactriana Latior, or the regions 
immediately north of the Caueasus, is very probable, and would 
justify its monarchs being styled kings of Bactria by their 
historians. How far this kingdom extended eastward, we may not 
be able now to determine ; but the non-discovery of the coins of 
APOLLODOTUS at Jelálábád (holding two or three specimens 
procured fro bazárs, but found no one knows where, no exception 
to the remark) seems to prove that in his time an independent 
power must have existed there: this receives farther proof when 
we meet not there with the coins of his successor MENANDER, 
which abound so numerously at Beghrím. As APOLLODOTUS 
certainly invaded India, we may suppose him, without prejudice 
to the kingdom of Nysa, to have marched by the route of 
Khouram. Bann, and Multán to the Hyphasis, on exctly the 
same route that was followed by Tiwu'R; and in corroboration 
thereof, we find hm brought to the Hyphasis, where he re-edifted 
the city of Sangála under the name of Euthydemia. There can be 
little doubt but that Sangála owed its revival to AprorLorus. That 
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it sprang into new consideation under the auspices of a son of 
EUIHYDEMUS,can Scareely be questioned,and every circumstance 
seems to point out that son to have been AporLorus.The coin 
discovered by Dr. Swiney, which bears the epithet Philopater, not 
a little confirms this fact. MENANDER, whether the son or brother 
of APOLLOTUS, seems fairly entitled to be cosidered his successor. 
This prince followed up the Indian conquests, while he preserved 
his dominion in the provinces south of Bactriana; but these latte, 
on his decease. probably will have been assumed by EUCRATIDES 
the L. or the Great, king of Bactriana proper. MENANDER, we know, 
was interrupted in his warlike operation by death; but when, and 
where, 1s not recorded by history, which has been alike faithless 
to the actions of one of the most illustrious sovereigns that ever 
held a sceptre. | 


The coins of Eucratipes I., so numerously found at Beghram, 
are not to be discovered at Jelálbád any more than those of 
APOLLOTUS and MENANDER, considering always a single specimen 
no evidence that coins of that species were once current there, 
but rather that they were not: this cireumstance farther 
substantiates the sxistence of.an independent moarchy at Nysa, 
and that it was sufficiently powerful to maintain its integrity 
inviolate; for EUCRATIDES was no doubt a warlike and ambitious 
prince. . 


Before adverting farther to EUCRATIDES, we may be excused 
in offerng two or three observations as to DEMETRIUS. a recorded 
son of EuTuvbEMUS, and employed by him in his negociations 
with ANTIOCHUS. If he stand simply recorded as a son, it neither 
proves that he. was the elder son, although probable, or, that he 
was the only son. As it was probably by his means that 
EuTHYDEMUS subverted the kingdom of Ga, in the Paropamisan 
range--an event which could not have occurred until the close of 
the reign of EuTHYDEMUS; as SOPHAGASENUS, the father of Gal, 
was his cotemporary at the penod of the expedition of ANTIOCHUS, 
we may suppose that DEMETRIUS retained the sovereignty of the 
countries he conquered, and extended his conquests in Arachosia, 
now thrown open to his arms. Accordingly, 1n a route of IsipoRus 
of Charox the name of a city, Demetrias of Arachosia, occurs, 
which would seem referred with justice by SCHLEGEL to the son 
of EuTHYDEMUS, and which points out the direction of his empire. 
Without power of reference to the route of IsipoRus, in which the 
name Demetrias occurs, we may observe, should it be found in 
any of those from the western provinces, as Ariana, &c. to the 
eastern ones on the Indus. We' should incline to place it in the 
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valley of the Turnek, between Kandahár and Mokar, in the country 
now inhabited by the Thoki Gulzyes, where we have evidences 
that a powerful capital once existed, which may have been that 
of DEMETRIUS. The attack of DEMETRIUS, or his son, of the same 
name. upon EucRaripEs may have arisen from the irksomeness 
naturally to be felt at the vicinity of a powerful and ambitius 
prince, who, by the extension of his empire, had sufficiently 
evinced his desire of aggrandizement. History, which records 
DEMETRIUS as the aggressor in this war, also records that 
Eucralipes had possessed himself of Ariana. and. we find that 
he was also master of the regions south of the Indian Caucasus, 
thus pressing upon the confines of Arachosia at the two extreme 
points of east and west. Aggression on the point of DEMETRIUS 
may therefore have been a measure of necessity ; or even of 
prudence, it being certainly more politic to aggress than to be 
reduced to repel aggression. It has not been our fortune to meet 
with a coin of DEMETRIUS, or to be acquainted with the type of 
that procured by Baron MyenporrF at Bokhárá , but unless the 
reverse be decidedly Bactrian, a bust adorned with the skin of 
an elephant would not be sufficient evidence, 1n our estimation, 
to allow its appropriation to the son of EurHYDEMUS. I have a 
letter from M. MARTIN HoNiGBERGER, from Bokhárá, by which I 
learn that he has also procured there a coin of DEMETRIUS, but he 
has not described its character. It may be noted that these two 
coins of DEMETRIUS, the only ones, we believe, hitherto 
discovered*, have been elicited at Bokhárá. Among the coins 
obtained by M. HoNicBERGER at Bokhárá, and which he thought 
worthy of enumeration, probably as being both Greek and silver 
ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 


]. Vasileos Antiochu 

2. Vasileos Dimitriu 

3. Vasileos Megalu Hiokraksu. 
4 Vasileos Euthidimu. 

5. Eueratides. 


Ás EMETRIUS did not succeed his father in Bactriana proper, 
and reasons may be alledged for suspecting that ArorLopoTus 
also did not, the question naturally arises, to whom are we to 
assign the empire of Bactriana in the interval between the demise 
of EuTrHYDEMUS and the accession of EucRATIDES — a space of 
fourteen years according to the table of ScuLEGEL. I have 
mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and 
hemi-drachmas in the Hazarchját, which we purchased from a 


* There is a beautiful little Deinetrius in the Ventura collection , see vol IV —Ed 
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Hindu at Charrukar, who some three years since received them 
from a Hazaurch I have not yet been able to ascertain the spot, 
or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised, seven quadrangular silver coins of 
APoLLoTus, 108 silver coins of MENANDER, and five silver coins 
of ANTIMACHUS. The day preceding that on which this parcel of 
coins came into my possession, I received from the dushts of 
Beghrám, a silver coin of the same last-named prince, ANTIMACHUS. 
The beauty of the coins of ANTIMACHUS, the excellence of their 
execution and designs, with the purity of the Greek characters of 
the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
EucRarIDES, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 
5000 or more copper coins, procured from the dasht of Beghrám, 
we have not discovered one of ANTIMACHUS, and the detection of 
a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence that he 
ruled there, when the absence of his copper coins seem to prove 
that he did not. where then must he be placed ? We feel the 
inclination to conjecture him to have been the son and successor 
of EuTHYDEMUS in Bactriana proper. The reverses on the coins of 
APOLLODOTUS and MENANDER are not strictly Bactrian, or in relative 
connection with those we discover on those of the undoubted 
kings of Bactriana, EuTHYDEMUS and Eucratipes ; the horseman 
in charge on the reverses of those of ANTIMACHUS is so, and 
forms the link between the horse at speed on the coins of 
EuTHvbDEMUS, and the two horsemen in charge on those of 
Eucratipes. The monograms on the coins of ANTIMACHUS coincide 
with some on the coins of MENANDER, and if we can suppose 
. them to be numerical ones (which however 1 affirm not to be 
certain) suggest the opinion that they were cotemporancous 
princes, it being possible both were deduced from a common era. 
We feel perplexed when we are only allowed by the table of 
SCHLLGEL, an interval of fourteen years, and when we have three 
princes who may claim to have reigned between EuTHYDEMUS and 
EucnRarIDES ; it may however be suspected that the accession to 
sovereignty of the latter, unless historically fixed, is antedated 
ten years. No one of the very many coins of this prince we meet 
with, presents a monogram clearly numerical, which yields a 
higher number than 85 ; while the highest number found is 108, 
as preserved on the silver didrachma in the Earl of PEMBROKE'S 
cabinet, noted by Pinkerton and indieating the close of his reign. 
Neither do the features of BucRATIDES, as preserved on his coins, 
exhibit the striking variation of youth to manhood observed on 
those of MENANDER, and do not authorize us to allow so long a 
reign as 35 years. I incline to date his accession at the epoch 84, 
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of the Bactrian zra, and to fix the duration of his reign to 25 
years : thus gaining between it and the demise of EuTHYDEMUS an 
interval of twenty-four years ; but even this increased interval 
does not suffice for the reigns of APOLLODOTUS ; MENANDER, and 
ANTIMACHUS. Those of the two former, particularly of MENANDER, 
were certainly of some duration, as evidenced by their numerous 
coins of various types discovered, as evidenced by their numerous 
coins of various types discovered. APOLLODOTUS, from the youthful 
bust displayed on his coins, may be inferred to have died young; 
but MENANDER, we think must be allowed to have attained mature 
manhood or the age of forty to forty-five years: while his 
numerous coins, shewing the traits of extreme youth, seem to 
attest his accession to sovereighty at an early period of his life, 
and consequently confirm the length of his reign. Many of the 
coins of both these princes have alphabetical monograms, which, 
if accepted as numeral ones, may assist us in our conjectures. On 
the copper coins of MENANDER we find HA or 14, which can only 
refer to the Bactrian era. On the silver coin found by Colonel 
Top, we find IA or 14, which can only refer to his individual 
reign. HB or 82 is also found on the coins of MENANDER which 
brings us nearly to the number indicated by HE or 85, the lowest 
number to be found on the coins of Bucnaripgs. That this princes 
succeeded MENANDER in the government of the countries 
immediately south of the Caucasus appears unquestionable ; but 
it was most likely by foreible assumption : for had he been the 
lawful successor of MENANDER, he was not of a character to have 
relinquished his Indian possessions, where it would appear almost 
certain he did not reign : these observations are necessary, because 
the adoption of a monogram by MENANDER, which may be 
supposed to indicate the Bactrian æra, might induce an opinion 
that he was the predocessor of Eucraripes in Bactriana proper ; 
while other circumstances we have noted seem to prove that he 
was not, independently of the ambiguous nature of the monograms 
themselves. The age depicted on the busts of AroLLorus, and on 
those of early coins of MENANDER, seem so nearly to agree, that 
while we would fain consider the latter as the successor of the 
former, we can searcely suppose him the son, and our alternative 
is to conjecture him the brother. If MENANDER be admitted to 
have reigned in Bactria, we fancy APoLLopotus must be also ; 
and it may be granted that their joint reigns might conveniently 
fill the interval between Eutnynemus and Eucratipes of twenty- 
four years, if our calculation thereof be conceded ; but when we 
find the principal scenes of the military operations of these princes 
were in India, joined with other circumstances, as well as the 
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discovery of the coins of ANTIMACHUS, the probability appears to 
be that they ruled originally as before advanced, in the regions 
immediately north and south of the Indian Caucasus. EUTHYDEMUS, 
a monarchli of great capacity, would appear to have been fortunate 
in his sons, (possibly by various mothers, for polygamy was a 
vice, according to Currius, that the Greeks adpoted from the 
barbarians,) by whose means he extended his territories, and 
greatly increased the dignity of the Bactrian empire. It may be 
supposed that he apportioned his empire amongst his sons, 
allowing them to retain the countries they had individually 
subjected : thus we may account for the kingdom of Demetrius 
in Arachosia ; for that of APoLLoporus and Menander in Bactriana 
Latior and the regions south of the Caucasus ; and we may perhaps 
be allowed to consider ANTIMACHUS as the eldest son and successor 
of his father in Bactriana proper. That this distribution of power 
was agreeable to. the parties concerned, we may conjecure, when 
in absence of direct information, there are grounds for belife that 
no war originated between them. The epoch of ANTIMACHUS cannot, 
we suspect, were only the excellence of his coin adduced, be 
dated posterior to that of Eucratipes ; after whose death, the 
knowledge of Greeian arts and sciences may naturally be supposed 
to have declined : indeed the copper coins of Eucnaripgs himself, 
although a powerful monarch, exhibit a striking inferiority of 
execution., compared with those of EuTHYDbEMUS, which the coins 
Of ANTIMACHUS rival. We may suppose the reign of EuTHYDEMUS 
to have been the most brilliant of the Bactrian monarchy, or that 
in which the Grecian arts were most cultivated and flourishing. 


I am not allowed to place ANTIMACHUS prior to APOLLODOTUS ; 
for I have shewn how strong are the latter prince's claims to be 
considered the founder of Euthydemia, which, if admitted, decide 
him to have been the son of EutHypemus. Neither can we place 
him subsequent to MENANDER, because we have indubitable proof 
that EucRATIDES, by some means or other succeeded MENANDER, 
in the rule of the countries dependent on Bactrian ad Caucasum 
: had ANTIMACHUS governed there, his coins would certainly have 
been found at Beghrám, with those of EuTHYDEMUS, who must 
have preceded him, and of Eucraripes, who must have followed 
him, and in common with those of APoLLopoTus and MENANDER. 
. Neither did he succeed MENANDER in the sovereignty of his Indian 
conquests ; for there his coins would have exhibited Indian 
characters on the reverses, rather than Bactrian ones * there can 
be no doubt but that the coins of ANTIMACHUS are genuine 
Bactrians. Convinced that ANTIMACHUS must have reigned posterior 
to EUTHYDEMUS, and anterior to EUCRATIDES, while he could neither 
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have preceded APoLLoporus, nor succeeded MENANDER, we have 
no alternative but to place his reign between the two former 
princes, and to suppose him cotemporary with the two latter : 
thus nearly yielding decisive proof that he was the son and 
successor of EUTHYDEMUS in Bactriana proper. 


To omit no circumstances likely to throw light upon the 
subjects under discussion, I advert to the nature and character of 
the deposit of Bactrian coins, which yielded five of ANTIMACHUS, 
seven of AroLLoborus, and 108 of MENANDER ; for matters 
apparently trivial may some times furnish valuable hints A 
person, from some motive or other, conceals a sum of money, the 
coins of which he will possess the larger number are those of the 
reigning prince ; it 1s however easy to imagine that he may have 
a few of the prince who preceded in rule, and a few of any 
neighbouring or cotemporary sovereign. The person, who made 
the deposit thus preserved for us, we may presume, did so in the 
reign of MENANDER, which accounts for the notable proportion of 
that prince's coins ; the few of AporLLoporus seem to point him 
out as the predecessor of MENANDER, and the fewer of ANTIMACHUS 
intimate, that he was a neighbouring and cotemporary prince. 
The length to which I have carried my observations on these 
coins, and the topics they involve, might justify my being taxed 
with prolixity, did they not relate to a subject so interesting and 
intricate as that of Bactrian history , and I shall conclude them 
by inserting a new table of the reigns and successions of the 
Bactrian sovereigns, agreeably to the suppositions, the probability 
of which I have advocated. 


TABLE 
Theodotus I established his sovereighty BC 255, regined 12 years. 1 to 12 of Bactnan 
Theodotus I began to regu.. . . BC 243, regined 23 years . 1210 35 of do 
Euthydemus began to regin. B.C 220, regined 25 years.. 35 to 60 of do 
Antimachus began to regin... ... . BC 195, regined 24 years. 60 t0 84 of. do 
Eucratides began to regn. . . .. BC 171, reigned 25 years. 84 to 109 of do 


Successor of Eucratides began to reign BC 146, regined years unknown, 109 to period 
unknown 
Note — The period B.C 125, fixed for the destruction of the empire, liable to much distrust 


I continue to discover the coins of Eucraripes in the same 
numbers, but have met with none of new types. Í have noted that 
this monarch's coins are not found east of Kábul, affording the 
presumption that his sway did not extend thither. 


Among the coins collected this year, I have not discovered 
one by which we can identify the successor of EucRATIDES; but 
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among the new which may claim to be considered Bactrian, we 
have one with the classical name of DIOMEDES 


We are also without any trace of HELIOGLEs, who would appear 
to have no claim to be introduced among the early Bactrian 
sovereigns ; but 1f the coin discovered of him be clearly Bactrian, 
which the reverse probably would decide, he may still be admitted 
his rank among the later sovereigns of the Bactrian dynasty, or 
among those arising from its destruction. 


We have this year procured intelligible specimens, which 
enable me to decipher some of those left in doubt in my Memoir 
of last year; and have fallen upon two or three altogether new, 
from the characters on the reverse, might be considered Bactrian; 
at all events they are Greek, and I submit my opinion on them 
in the succeeding observations. 


With so many coins before us of princes who have more or 
less pretensions of being Bactrian sovereigns, we may feel tempted 
to doubt whether the Grecian authority 1n Bactriana was subverted 
by the Getzat so early a period as that assigned, unless the fact 
be supported by the fullest historical evidence. It may be, the 
recorded subversion amounted to no more than a temporary inroad 
of barbarians, which may have indeed involved the loss of réyalty 
in the family of EucRATIDEs, and its assumption by some fortunate 
leader, who repelled the invasion ; the probability appears to be 
that the Greek power in Bactriana, in the first instance, weakened 
by the incursions of the Gete and other Scythic tribes, was 
ultimately annihilated by the overgrown empire of Parthia. But 
a Greek authority must have existed to a much later period in the 
countries west of the Indus, which would appear to-have been 
finally subverted by the Sákyan princes, who had established 
themselves in the regions east of the Indus. Without attaching 
extraordinary importance to the hyperbolical strains of a Carmen 
Seculare, we may observe, that HoRACE, who flourished about 
the commencement of the Christian era, enumerates among the 
objects of sufficient magnitude to engage the attention of 
AUGUSTUS, the Bactrian empire, which we would have to have ' 
been destroyed above 120 years before the time he wrote: 


"Tu civitatem quis deceat status 
Curas, et orbis solicitus, times 
Quid Seres, et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors." 
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Class Grecian — Series 2. Unrecorded Kings of Bactria. 


I have thought proper to include in this general series all the 
coins, of whatever description, which may have Bactrian 
characters on the reverse legends I by no means however wish 
to asert that all these princes ruled in Bactriana proper, perhaps 
no one of them did so This series at present includes ANTIMACHUS, 
Hermeus L, H., IH., DIOMEDES, ANTILAKIDES, AUSIUS", ADELPHORTES, 
PALERKES, BaAsiLIST, ALOUOKENES, Azu I., IL, DEMETRIUS, (?) and 
three other coins among the unidentified ones, or in all seventeen 
names * of these Iam willing to transfer ANTIMACHUS to the regular 
Bactrian dynasty, HERM&UuS. I., II., to the dynasty of APOLLoDoTUS 
and MENANDER, and ADELPHORTES, BaAsiLIs, and Azo, to a dynasty 
which I hope to provem one day, to have existed distinctly at 
Massaga. 


Class Grecian — Series 3. Coins of AGATHOCLES, PANTALEON, 
&c. 


This year yielded me the same proportion of the coins of 
these princes, and I suspect we have found two other coins, which, 
with reference to the characters, may be classed with them, viz. 
Nos. 30 dnd 32 of the Greek coins now enumerated: if this be 
correct. we shall have five princes of this series. 


Class Grecian — Series 4. Coins of the Nyszan Kings. 


Of these kings we have the topes or cenotaphs at Jelálábád: 
there appear to have been two great families ; that of HERMaus 
and his descendants, whose coins are distinguished by the figure 
of HERCULES, with his club on the reverse, and those of the princes, 
whose coins have a horseman on the obverse, and the figure of 
CERES on the reverse : to these must unquestionably be added the 
great king whose coins bear the legend BAZIAEVC BAZIAEWN 
ZO VHP MEDI AC, and I make no doubt UNADPHERROS : the latter 
family is the more ancient; and if our views are right, came 
originally from Massage. There are thirteen topes certainly, 
perhaps fourteen, at Jelálábád, which may safely be referred to 
these princes ; five or six to the family HERMEUS, and the 
remainder to that of the others ; if three of these be not the topes 
of saints, rather than of kings. this I infer from their position on 
eminences, and the absence of coins with the relics found in 
them. 


* Lystus, — Ed t Azruisos.—Ep 
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Note — Of the prince whose coinage is delineated as fig. 37 
in the last Memoir, I have procured many other coins : but none 
enabling me to identify his name : these coins, like the former., 
all from Beghram. 


Class Indo-Scythic — Series 1 and 2: Coins of KANERKOS and 
KaApDPHIs. 


I have discovered that the topes Kábul refer to the families of 
these princes, as do a number of topes near Cháharbág, or 
Jelálábád: but these latter I very much suspect to be duplicates 
o[ the former. This year has given us a number of golden medals 
of these princes, which are note below. 


I have not been yet enabled to locate the capital of the princes 
whose coins form the other series of this class. 


Recapitulation of Greek coins collected from Beghrám, 1834 


Copper of Euthydemus, 3 
Apollodotus, 3] 
Menander, 56 
Eucratides, | 92 
Diomedes, ] 
Adelphortes, ] 
Various, 5 R 
Hermeus I, 31 
Hermeus II, 5 
Hercules type, 179 

. Megas, 267 
Unadpherros, 16 
Antilakides, 

Lysius, 2] 
Agathocles, 19 
Pantaleon, 23 
As fig. 37 of Memoir 1833, 14 
Small Nyszans, 24 


Total, 790 Greek Copper coins. 


Silver coins (drachma) of Antimachus,... ] 


Total, 791] Greek coins. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONS 


[With the present memoir Mr Masson furnished drawings of ali the coins 
here enumerated Many of them however having been already figured in the 
plates published with our notes on the Ventura collection in June last, we have 
thought it unneccssary to lithograph the whole, and have consequently made 
selection of those only which are new types, or have more legible inscriptions 
than our own The text, in justice to the author we, have inserted entire, merely 
substituting the work, No for Fig and given a second reference to the plates 
where such as are new will be found - ED] 


Series 1st — Recorded kings of Bactria. 
Euthydemus. 
No I Obverse - Bearded bust [pl H fig |] 
Reverse — Horse at speed Legend Greek BAZIAEQ E ETOYAHMOY 
No 2 Obverse - Bearded bust (Fig 2) 
Reverse — Not represented, same as preceding figure 


No l 1s one of three coins of the same type, two procured from Beghrám, 
and one from Jelálábád These are the curious coins with a concave obverse, 
which were noted in my last Memoir of last year, having then one unrecognizable 
specimen from Beghrám The first intelligible specimen was obtained at Jelálábád, 
on which I was delighted to find the name of EUTHYDEMUS Fig 2 ts a single 
specimen from Beghrám, the obverse not concave 


Apollodotus. 


Nos 3,4 and 5 Obverse - Figure of Elephant Legend Greek BAZIAEQ X 
ATIOAAOAOTOTY EQ HPOT (Fig 3, see vol iv PI XXVI fig 5) 


Reverse — Figure of Brahminical Cow Legend Bactrian 


These Figures represent the types found among seven silver coins of 
APOLLODOTUS, comprised in a parcel of 121 Bactrian silver coins, purchased from 
an individual at Kábul, but discovered in the Hazaurehjdt, These coins essentially 
agree, the monograms only varying 


This year's researches has elicited a circular copper coin of this prince, but 
not represented, being of similar type with his quadrangular coins 


Menander 


No 6 (Fig 4.) Obverse — Bust, the head bound with fillet or diadem 
Legend Greek BAXIAE£(2Z ZQ THPOT MENANAPOY 


Reverse — Warnor, standing to left , right hand upraised, holding a bundle 
of darts , left hand holding forth an embossed shield. Monogrammical characters 
on either side of the feet Legend Bactnan 


This fine silver coin was purchased at Kábul 

Nos. 7 to 11 (Figs 6, 8) Obverses - Busts Legends as preceding 

Reverses — As th preceding Figure Legend Bactrian 

These types are selected from 110 silver coins of this prince procured this 
year, one received as a present in Kábul, one procured at Beghrdm, and 108 
procured with the seven of APOLLODOTUS just noted These coins essentially agree, 
varying principally in the head-dress and position of the busts, and in the position 
of the figures on the reverses. Figs 9 and 10 are distinguished by the spear or 


javelin in the right hand, and the nakeduess of the bust the monogrammical 
characters on these coins vary much, and it ıs remarkable that scarcely any two 
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silver coins of EuruHYpDEMUS may be intended to indicate Jupiter The copper 
coins, we had previously found, of HermMé€us, have very pointed features, and 
pourtray a prince considerably advanced in years — the two silver coins now 
before us, with the single copper coin discovered this year, exhibit the features 
of youth, and justify us in concluding that his reign commenced when he was 
young, às the great proportion of the copper coin discovered this year, exhibit the 
features of youth, and justify us in concluding that his reign commenced when 
he was young, as the great proportion of the copper coins jusufy the conclusion, 
that it terminated at an advanced period of his life We may fairly allow to this 
prince a reign of twenty-four or twenty-five years, a term which would accurately 
fill up the penod between the demise of EurHYbEMUS and the succession of 
Eucratinges, or, of that, from the demise of EucRATIDEs, to the alleged destruction 
of the Bactrian empire by the Geta . but a consideration of the general style of 
the execution of the coins of Hermaus, (although the two coins now under notice 
are beautiful ones, especially No, 16,) will scarcely allow us to intrude him as the 
successor of EUTHYDEMUS . It is fair. however, to observe, that the coins of the two 
princes bear the same figures on the reverses, and that the forms of both are 
circular Neither are we willing to admit him to have been the successor of 
Eucratipes, for he would appear to have enjoyed a large reign, which we hardly ` 
suppose a prince who was alike a parricide would have done It would be gratifying 
to detect the successor of Eucratipes 1n Bactriana proper, and amongst the whole 
of the coins discovered at Beghrám, holding their execution as the token of their 
precedunce or antiquity, we find none which have equal pretensions with those 
of Hermæus but this only proves, that he succeeded to his authority in the 
Caucasian provices, and this 1s what we suspect to have been the case , for when 
we observe his superior silver coin age, when we are satisfied that his reign was 
long, and that his dominions extended to the Indus, or beyond that of EucnarIDES, 
we repeat we can scarcely believe this powerful prince, and (if we judge from 
his portrait) beneficent one, to have been the parricide of his father, or him who 
was vanquished by the Gata. The silver coin (No 16), exhibits a strong 
resemblance to the silver coin of MENANDER, (No 6), as does the bust in form and 
features , the legend is also similarly arranged. These circumstances may perhaps 
sanction an inquiry, whether HERMAUS may not have been.the son and successor 
of MENANDER, depnved of his Cancasian provinces by EucRATIDES on the death of 
his father, and recovering them after the murder of this prince, during the anarchy 
that then naturally prevailed It is however more probable, as we have before 
hinted, that Eucratipes committed this act of aggression when MENANDER was 
still living, and this seems corroborated by all the coins of Hermaus found at 
Beghrám displaying an aged prince, while the coins before us prove, that he also 
ruled when young, whence we infer, that he must onginally have reigned 
elsewhere, and as we find that his coins are met with very far eastward, we may 
presume that his original seat of empire was in that quarter, and that from thence 
he marched to the Caucasus when the death of Eucratipes allowed him the 
opportunity and in confirmation of which we find, that the Beghrám coins of 
this prince refer to the latter part of his reign The proportion of his copper coins 
found at Beghrám, may also guide us in our estimate of the duration of his reign 
there EucRATIDES, we suppose reigned 24 years; in 1833, we found 70 of his 
coins, and in 1834, 92 or 162 for 2 years Now by the common rule of three 
process, if 162 yield 24, 65 will 9+, sat 10 years for the reign of HERMEUS at 
Beghrám but we find that he must have reigned much longer somewhere else, 
which seems to verify the inferences we have before drawn ; and as, we hope, in 
ANTIMACHUS we have found a son and successor for EuTHYDEMUS, we have 
discovered the son and successor of MENANDER The difference in the execution 
of the coins of this prince and of other Bactrian kings, well as the striking 
diversity in the purity of the Greek characters, may perhaps be nccounted for by 
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supposing, that the better coins are those struck at the metropolitan mints, where 
Greek artists would be found, and that the inferior ones were struck at provincial 
mints, wheie, if Greek artists were not to be procured, the more expert native 
ones would be employed. We have discussed at some length the ments of the 
coins of Hermæus, but let us mislead no one; on subjects so difficult as these 
Bactrian coins, much ts still left to conjecture, and at present, little more can be 
done than to expose the difficulties that attend them 


Diomedes 


No 17 (Fig 10) Observe-Two erect figures, standing to the front, right 
hands holding spears, swords by the side Legend Greek IAEQ EN THPOZ 
AIOMHAOY 


Reverse —Humped cow Legend Bactrian 


P 


This ts the type of a single quadrangular copper coin procured this year from 
Beghrám, foitunately presenting without doubt in the legend, the nomen and 
cognomen DIoMEDES Soter The monogram on the reverse ts also found 
on the coins ANTIMACHUS and APOLLODOTUS. 


Antilakides 


No. 18 Obverse —Bust, the hair of the head behind, bound into a kind of 
pod resembling a bag-wig Legend Greek, obscure, but undoubtedly BAZIAEQ E 
NIKH®OPOY ANTIAAKIAOY. (See vol iv pl XXVI fig 10) 


Reverse —Two conical emblems, with two palm branches fixed between 
them Legend Bactrian This 1s a single specimen, (as to the circular form of the 
coin) procured this year from Beghrám. The coin no doubt refers to the same 
prince whose coins are delineated in figs 13 and 14, of Series 2, Class Grecían, 
of my last year's memoir The features of the prince on this coin are much 
younger than those marked on the quadrangular coins, and the monogram varies, 
being -The characters on the legend are pure Bactrian, as are those us the coins 
of Ausius (Lvstus), figs 15 and 16, of Series 2, Class Grecian, of last year. 


Hermeus. 


No. 19. (Fig 12) Obverse - Bust, with tuft or pod on top of head Legend 
Greek, BALIAEQ Z ZQ THPOZ EPMAIOY. 


Reverse — Horse Legend Bactrian 


The type of this coin was given in our memoir of last year (fig 38). The 
present year we procured a more perfect specimen from Jelalabad ; the coin ts 
certainly Bactrian, judging by the characters on the legend of the reverse, and the 
pod on the head of the bust, together with the nature of the reverse, seem to 
militate against the opinion, that this coin may represent the quadrangular coin 
age of Hermaus before noticed 


Adelphortes. 
Nos. 20, 21 (Figs. 13, 14.) Obverse — Mounted warnor Legend Greek, 
BAZIAEQE ETIAAYPIOY AAEAQOPTOY (See vol iv. Pl. XXI fig 9) 


Reverse — Seated female deity, with mace or truncheon in right hand. Legend 
Bactrian 


Thus type was represented last year as fig. 44 Jelalabad this year yielded two 
fair specimens, from which the Greek legend 1s undoubtedly as above inserted , 
the reverse legend is as manifestly Bactrian 


Palerkes. 
No 22 (Fig 15) Obverse — Standing figure with trident in right hand 
Legend Greek .. . BAXIAEWN METAAOY [IAAHPKUIY (See vol. iv Pl 


XXI fig 9) 
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Reverse — Seated figure Legend Bactrian 


This type was represented last year as fig 40 A more perfect specimen 
procured this year from Kábul, identifies the legend to be as above cited, the 
word BAZIAEWZ being undoubtedly the one not plain 


Basilis (Azilisos.) 


No 23 (Fig 17) Obverse - Horseman Legend Greek portion legible 
ErAAoY AZIAGoT 


Reverse - Elephant Legend Bactrian 


This 1s a single specimen procured at Kdbul, the legend entire would probably 
have been BACIAAEWC BACIAEWN MET AAoY BACIAICoY 


Alouokenou (Qy.) (Megalou Nonou?) 


No 24 (Fig 17) Obverse -Flgure of Hercules erect, with club, legend 
Greek, obscure (Sec vol iv Pl. XXI fig 10) 


Reverse.— Infantry soldier, holding wreathe in right hand. and armed with 
sword, spear and shield Legend Bactrian 


This type was presented last year, as figs 39 and 43 We have not discovered 
a single coin of this type during the present year, but introduce this figure here 
from the probability, on referring to the specimen we held, that the name of the 
prince was AAOYOKHNOT , the only doubt 1s as regards the letters KHN 


Asou (Azou.) 


No 25 Obverse - Horseman Legend Greek, portion visible BAZIAC( . 
E  AAOY AZOY (See vol iv Pl. XXII fig 9) 


Reverse — Humped cow Legend Bactrian 


This 1s one of two specimens procured at Kabul , the entire legend would 
undoubtedly be BAZIAEQ £ BAZIAEQN METAAOY AZOY 


No 26 Obverse - Humped bull, with monogram over ¿he hump, and another 
under the head. Legend Greek, obscure (Sec vol iv Pl XXII figs 1,2,3) 


Reverse — Monstrous animal, with symbolical monogram over the back. 
Legend, characters doubtful 


One of three specimens procured at Jelálábád , the legend 1s in pure Greek 
characters, and by comparison ts undoubtedly BAZIAEQ Z BAZIAEQN 
MET AAOY AZOTY The characters on the reverse legend I apprehend not to be 
Bactnan, but rather Nystan The monograms on these coins vary * one specimen 


gives the form BH over the hump of the bull, and this coincides with the 
monogram on 


No 25, with over the animal on the reverse this form occurs on No 
23 


Unidentified Coinz 
No. 27. Obverse — Elephant. Legend defaced (Vol. iv PI. XXI. fig. 11.) 
Reverse — Seated figure with tndent. Legend defaced 


This is a single specimen from Kabul In absence of the legend, it may be 
pronounced Greek. 


No 28. Obverse. - Rampant lion Legend Greek, obscure 


Reverse. - Humped bull Legend Bactrian. (Omitted by mistake ; like Azos 
coin.) 


This type was represented last year , the present has afforded no new specimen, 
and we introduce it agatn, that ıt may not be lost sight of, and because we suspect 
part of the legend to bear the character AHME®O We at first inclined to read 
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it AHMHTPIOT, but we presume the character €, which 1s decisively plain, will 
not allow it 


No 29. (Pl V fig 18 ) Obverse — Bust, head bound with fillet or diadem 
Legend Gieek, portion legible OHTOPO 


Reverse — Enthroned figure, probably Jurrrer Legend Bactrian 


This 1s a single specimen from Beghram, which had nearly given us the name 
of another Greek king, for after the insertion of the word BAZIAEQ Z, there will 
be only room for one or two letters more, the first O may perhaps be a A 


No 30 (Fig 19 ) Obverse - Helmed bust, bearded 
Reverse —Standing figure Legend, unknown characters 


This 15 a single specimen from Beghram , the characters on the reverse are 
singular. and may have some affinity with those on the coins of AGATHOCLES and 
PANTALEON 


No 3| (Fig 20) Obverse — Bust, head bound with fillet or diadem Legend 
Greek, but defaced 


This ıs a single specimen from Beghram A fragment of a coin, the reverse 
quite smoothed 


No 32 (Fig 21) Reverse — Figure erect, legend, unknown characters 


This is a single specimen from Beghram, the obverse had been harmered 
smooth the characters, besides being singular, appear to vary on either side of 
the inscription , those to the nght resemble the legends of AGaTHocLes and 
PANTALEON 


Class Grecian — Series No. 4. Coins of Nyswan Kings. 


Nos. 33 to 40 (Fig 23 to 29 ) Obverses - Busts, head bound with fillet or 
diadem Legends Greek, but illegible 


These figures represent the types of the very numerous coins of this description 
found, which have invanably on the reverse an erect figure of HERCULES, resting 
on his club They are given to shew the varieties of the legends, as well as their 
incomprehensibility Of all the coins of this class those of Hermaus are only 
intelligible (figs. 24 and 25, of our last year's memoir), and this prince seems to 
be entitled to be held the first of the line. From a tope at Jelalabad we extracted 
twn copper coins similar to fig. 40 The princes of this family appear to have 
been numerous At Jelálábád we have five, if not six topes to be referred to them 


“ No 41. (Fig 30) Obverse — Horseman. Legend Greek, but obscure, portion 
visible OATATITZI 


Reverse — Female figure. Legend Nyszan. 


Single specimen from Kábul. The horseman on the obverse, and the legend 
on the reverse, enable us to refer this coin to the Greek Nyswan dynasty, but the 
legend ts too difficult for interpretation. 


Class Indo-Scythic — Series Nos. 1 and 2. 


Pl HI Fig | Obverse. — Bust of king looking to the right. Sceptre in right 
hand, four-pronged monogram behind the head Legend Greek BACIAEVC 
OOHMO KAAOICHC 


This 1s one of six golden medals of the same prince, extracted from a tope 
at Gool Durrah near Kábul The reverse is not given, in no wise differing from 
that delineated in memoir of last year, fig 24 of Indo-Scythic coins. The six 
medals essential agree , but as the position of the bust varies, and there are other . 
trivial but unimportant differences observable on all of them, they will have been 
struck at varous times. 
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Fig 2 Obverse - Bust of king looking to the left Sceptre in right hand 
Legend Greek characters, PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO 


Reverse — Deity or saint looking to the right, lines of glory around the head, 
four-pronged symbol in front of figure Legend Greek, NANA 


This golden medal was found in the same tope with the preceding one and 
the next to be described The reverse NANA, enables us immediately to identify 
the prince as one of the Kanerkos family The nature of the legend has been so 
fully displayed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, that it becomes needless to 
dwell on it 


Fig 3 Obverse - Bust of king looking to the left Sceptre in nght hand 
Legend Greek, probably same as on preceding coin portion PAOOOKH PKIKO 
PANO 


Reverse — Figure of Deity or saint looking to the right. Right hand extended. 
four-pronged symbol in front of figure Legend Greek HHPO (7? Mutina } 


This golden coin found with the preceding ones noted in same tope 


Fig 4 Obveise — Erect figure of prince looking to the left, mght hand in act 
of sacrificing upon an altar, left hand holding staff. Legend Greek NANOPAOKA 
NHPKI KOPA 


Reverse — Figure of Deity or saint looking to the right, with four-pronged 
symbol on nght hand of, and other in front of, the fighre Legend Greck 
NANAPAO 


Gold coin purchased in Kábul, the addition of PAO on the obverse legend 
may be noted clearly, from position indicating holy 


Fig. 5 Obverse — Helmed bust of prince, looking to the left, head surrounded 
with circles of glory. Scepre in either hand. Legend Greek PAONANO 
PAOOOVOKIKOPA. 


Reverse.- Figure of Deity or saint standing to the left, circles of glory around 


PART-II 


Two notices on the site of Beghrdm, and of the nature of the 
coins found at it, have already been made public in the pages of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The collection of its 
antique treasures having been:continued for three successive 
seasons, the results may be worthy of being presented tn one 
view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this 
tim, and for providing data on which to found inferences or to 
hazard conjectures on the curious and intricate subject of Bactrian 
history and antiquities. 


It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of 
the present state of knowledge on these and other points, upon 
which, ın truth, light is only beginning to dawn ; but simply to 
narrate the fruits of our own labors, happy if they prove useful 
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to those, who, with superior advantages, and when sufficient 
materials are collected, will, no doubt, favor the world with some 
important work. We have, therefore, only to descant upon the 
coins found at Beghrám, and such, allied or connected with them, 
which may have been procured by ourselves in Afghánistán, and 
refrain in the same spitir from the delineation of any coins not 
actually found by us ; and if such are alluded to, it is from 
necessity, and to direct attention to them. 


The site of Beghrám, whatever its original name may have 
been. and whoever may have been its founder, yields evidence 
from the coins found at it, of its existence as a city, which must, 
at least, have flourished from the epoch of EuTHYDEMUS, the king 
of Bactria, to that of the Mahommedan Caliphs - or for a period 
of 900 years. We have speculated on the probability of its pointing 
out the situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or ad calcem 
Caucasi, and see no reason to change the opinion, viz. that the 
honor of being considered such, must be assigned to it, or to 
Niláb of Ghorbund. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi, 
may prove that it flourished prior to the age of EuTHYDEMUS, as 
it undoubtedly will have done, — and certain Hindu Brahminical 
coin* described as Class Brahminical, may perhaps verify that it 
existed subsequently to the Mahommedan Caliphs. or to the 
duration of their sway in Afghanistán : — at all events, it would 
appear to have been destroyed, ın whatever manner, before the 
ear, when coins with Persian legends became current in these 
regions ; as our aggregate collection of peaily 7,000 coins its 
site, has not been contaminated with a single Persian coin — 
unless fig.9. of the just noted Hindu series have a Persian legend, 
which may seem to intimate that the city's extinction was about 
the period of the introduction of the language, which may have 
been contemporaneous with the rise of the Mahommedan 
sovereignty of Ghazni. The coins of its princes have Persian 
legends, to prove which, we have inserted a silver coin of the 
celebrated Sultan MAnMup : none of his coins or of his father, 
SABEKTEGIN KHA'N, have been found at Beghrám, where those of 
the Calihs so numerously occur. 


Althugh Beghrám, inferring from the presence of toes or 
sepulchral monuments on its site and in its vicinity, may be 
supposed at some peiod to have been a capital, which its name 
testifies, it will geneally have been only a provincial caital- and 


* Of the Rajput, or bull and horseman groupe —Eb. 
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this is worthy of nte, because therre may be reason to suspect 

that many of the former rulers in these countries, particularly the 
Greek- Bactrian rinces, had distinct provncial coinages.-Certain 
coins of APOLLODOTUS, ÁNTILAKIDES, ERMAIOS and EUCRATIDES seem 
to countenance the suspicion. 


It is presumed that coins constantly found and in number on 
any known sot, afford proofs of their having once been current 
there, ad that the rinces whom tey commemorate, whether as 
paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at that sot. 
The numbers in Which coins may be found, may perhas furnish 
a criterion upon: which we may calculate, frst generally, the 
duration of the dynasties denoted by the various types of coins, 
and next particularly that of the reign of each idividual rince. A 
collection of one year would not furnish this criterion, a collection 
of many years might,-a statement is therefore annexed, of the 
numbers in which the several descriptions' of coins fond at 
Beghrám have, during three years been obtained;-and if it be 
seen, that they are found annually in due numerical proortion, it 
may be of service in our speculations, assisted by the coins 
themselves. Indeed of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins 
are found in just the numbers we might exect, and confirm what 
we know as to the length of their reigns; and in some other 
instances of unrecorded princes, teir coins and the frequency or 
rarity of their occurrence corroborate the conjectures as to the 
extent of their reigns, which other accidental discoveies seem to” 
authorize. 


The coins of Beghrám  fortunately admit of ready 
classification, and may be reduced to five grand classes: 1st, 
Greek-Bactrian; 2nd, IndoScythic or Mithraic; 3rd, Ancient 
Persian, Whether Parthian or Sassanian; 4th, Hindu or 
Brahminical; 5th, Kufic or Mahommedan-the last class may 
chronologically be entitled to stand before its predecessor the 
Bráhminical one. 


These classes at once point out the general nature of the 
succession of sovereignty in this country, from the age of 
*EuUTHYDEMuS to the Mahommedan era. To define particular 
alternations and revolutions in authority, which will inevitably 
have happened, more knowledge is requisite than we possess, or 
are likely to acquire. Yet some of these may be conjectured from 
the faint lights discovered coins impart, and many more may 
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become obvious, as research advances, and as we progress in 
acquaintance with the subject. 


From the historical records of the west we learn so much as, 
that an independent monarchy under Greek princes was 
established at Bactra, or the modern Balkh, about 250 years before 
Christ ; and trom them we are led to infer that it ceased to exist 
about 130 years bofore Christ, having thus flourshed about 120 
years.From the same records we also learn the names of seven of 
its princes, THEOpoTus I. the founder, his son and successor 
THEopoTus IH, the usurper EutHypemus of Megnesia, his son 
DEMETRIUS, APOLLODOTUS, and MENANDER, famed for exploits in 
India, and mentioned conjointly with EucraTipes. surnamed the 
Great. 


The actual coins, incontestible evidences, recently discovered 
of a multitude of Greek princes, respecting whom history is slient, 
not only seem to intimate that the Bactrian empire may have had 
longer duration than supposed, but farther to establish the fact, 
that a variety of independent Greek principalities were erected 
about that time in Central Asia, some of which, judging from the 
coins of the princes, rivalled the Bactrian in power and splendor. 
These principalities, or some of them, we infer to have endured 
up to the first century of the Christian era, — probably to the 
middle or calse of the second century, about which period Greek 
authority would appear to have been displaced by the race of 
princes hitherto designated Indo-Scythic, of whom KADPHISES and 
KANERKOS are pre-eminent and have the precedence. Their 
successors appear to have ruled for a very long period, according 
to circumstances, independent or tributary to paramount 
governments in Persia or India, — perhaps very close to the 
Mahommedan era. We say very close, because before the last 
mentioned era, a Sassanian dynasty or dynasties must be 
introduced, and possibly may have ruled at that epoch. This 
speculation may be confirmed or otherwise, by consultation of 
the Arabian historians, some of whose works will doubtless inform 
us from whom the armies of the Caliphs wrested these countries. 
Beghrám has not yielded one coin of the Arsacides, or one coin 
that we dare positively to a....m to be Parthian. Coins with the 
Sassamian symbols on the reverse, or the distingusihing fire altar, 
are very numerous ; but it may be questioned whether they are 
coins. of the Sassanides of Persia, and whether they may not 


rather refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic 
T e 
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history attests to have flourished in these countries, as at 
Zabulistan, &c. 


The characters of the inscriptions on the Beghram coins, some 
of which command attention from their peculiarity, may be also 
useful in determining the periods at which particular dialects 
ceased and became used in Afghánistán. The earlier Greek- 
Bactrian sovereigns, EuTHYDEMUS, being guided by coins hitherto 
found, placed on their monies only Greek inscriptions , some of 
their successors, as EucRaTIDES, have coins bearing in the same 
manner only Greek legends, and others exhibiting both Greek 
and native legends , while others and the majority of them, as 
APPOLLODOTUS, MENANDER, &c. have on their coins invariably both 
greek and native legends ; no one coin of these sovereigns having 
been met with bearing simply a Greek inscription. The opinion 
might be advanced, that empire by the acquisition of distant 
provinces, and their absence on the coins of EuTHYDEMUS will not 
controvert it, as it is nearly certain that he could have carried his 
arms across the Causasua or Hindu Koosh, only towards the 
close of his reign Another question will then arise, whether the 
characters of these native legends refer to a language common in 
Bactria or the countries north of Caucasus, or prevailing only in 
the Indian provinces south of it : — the latter may be suggested, 
by those who suppose MENANDER to have ruled in India before he 
conquered Bactria ; for 1f he did, so did AporLoporus , and on 
the coins of these princes, these characters will then be first 
noted. It is not, however, positive that MENANDER preceded 
EUCRATIDES , for although generally believed, the scant historical 
data left us are as much against the belief as for 1t. The language 
itself, that of this part of Asia, two centuries before Christ, will 
not have become obsolete until the period or nearly so of the 
Mahommedan era ; for although the coins of KAprHisEs, whose 
epoch we would fain believe was about 200 A. D. are the latest 
apparently which exhibit them, — excavations near Jelálábád, 1n 
the burial grounds of the ancient Nagara, have elicited inscriptions 
in the same character, which may safely be assumed to have 
been deposited at some period within the century preceding the 
Mahommedan era. Indeed, if the famous Manikyála tope be an 
erection subsequent to this era, as we suspect to be proved by 
some of the coins extracted from it, the language may have 
continued in use to a much more recent period ; and all these 
circumstances may be adduced to support the opinion, that it is 
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of Indian rather than of Bactrian origin. Mr. PRiNsEP has admirably 
commenced the investigation of this novel language, and to assist 
in the attainment of an object, from which so much advantage is 
likely to be obtained, we have, following that gentleman's plan, 
given the names, titles and epithets of the Bactrian kings, &c. as 
we find them on coins before us. This might have been more 
satifactorily done, had we, for the purpose, taken full advantage 
of all the coins which have passed through our hands but as they 
have been transferred only to receive superior attention, the matter 
Occasions no regret, and 1s noticed to excuse individual neglect 
in this instance and in another, viz., the passing slightly the 
characters on our Sassanian coins, which, while they exhibit some 
varieties, appear singular and different from the ordinary forms 
of Pehlevi. 


The coins of AGATHOCLES and PANTALEON have native legends 
in an other peculiar character, essentially distinct from that found 
on the coins of the other Bactrian princes, and both of them on 
every account must stand high in the royal lists of these countries, 
The character, Mr. PRINSEP suggests, is that of the inscriptions 
found on the coulumns of Delhi and of other places in India, — 
a character also that of the coins of the early Canouje princes, 
and singular it is that a connection may be traced between these 
coins and those of AcArHOCLES and PANTALEON. 


About the period, or a little anterior thereto, of the 
Mahommedan invasion, we find the first traces of Nágari, but on 
coins which we are not positive were current at Beghrám. The 
Caliphs introduced Kufic, shewn by their coins, and on the 
inscriptions of the coulmns at Ghazni, the seat of their 
government. To them succeeded in authority the. Brahminical 
sovereigns, as we suppose, whose coins have again Nágari legends, 
and these were expelled by the Mahommedan princes of Ghazni, 
when modern Persian became the general and written language 
of the country, as it remains to this day. 


It may be proper to note, how tenaciously the Greek language 
was preserved on the coins of this country, up to a period within 
a century or two of the Mahommedan era, and employed by the 
whole series of Indo-Seythic kings excepting KapPuisss, to the 
exclusion of thc native dialect. While there is sufficient testimony 
that the Greek language was studied and well known by the 
fashionable and higher orders in India during the first and second 
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histories of the Christian era, the latter coins of the Indo-Seythic 
princes seem to testify, by the very corrupted characters they 
bear, that at the period of their coinage the knowledge of it was 
very trifling, or limited to the power of determining the value of 
its letters, — Greek artists would then have been out of the 
question ; and without some such knowledge it is difficult to 
conceive how Indian artists could have arranged in Greek 
characters such words as ACPO, MIOPO, PAPO, OKPO, &c. The respect 
so obviously shewn to the Greek language may suggest the 
opinion, that coinage was considered eminently a Grecian art, 
and corroborates the notion that the Macedonians introduced it 
into these parts of Asia. 


The several devices of the Bactrian coins, whether Greek or 
Indo Scythic, are interesting from the information they convey 
as to many points, particularly the religion of the times. Of the 
Greek, some display the deities of the classical Grecian 
mythology, as Jupiter, Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, &c. represented 
in the attitudes, costumes, and with the attributes commonly 
assigned to them in the West ; — some have animals, as elephants, 
horses, bulls, camels, &c., from which may be implied localities 
of rule ; others have warlike devices, as horsemen at charge, 
seeming to indicate the personal character of the prince, and 
others appear to commemorate some remarkable incident in his: 
career, as victory presenting a chaplet, or a figure trampling upon 
a vanquished foe. The Indo-Scythic coins have universally 
devices, whose accompanying inscriptions, as fully and 
satisfactorily shewn by Mr. PRINSEP ; prove to be personifications 
of the sun and moon. It may excite surprise that the peculiar 
religion to which such personifications refer, should have .been 
so exemplified on the coins of princes, whom we have considered 
of the Buddhist faith. It was nevertheless, the religion of old 
standing in these countries, the supremacy over which, if acquired 
by Buddhist or Indo-Scythic princes, will have been acquired, as 
supremacy ever is, by conquest. Of this ancient religion, besides 
the evidences furnished by coins, we have that afforded by the 
temples and places of sepulture. That the Buddhist faith also 
prevailed, while agreeable to historical record, 1s not contrary to 
hypothesis ; and the conquerors of that persuasion may, from 
policy, have placed on their coins the emblems of the national 
religion of the vanquished. As Buddhism will also have gained 
ground by a correspondent decline of strength in the religion 
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which preceded it, it is natural that superstitions and observances 
of both should be blended. 


The regions spreading from the source of the Oxus have claims 
to be considered the birth-place of that peculiar form of the 
Mithriac religion, which was at one time adopted in all the 
countries between the Indus and the Bosphorus — and of which 
vestiges are still seen in the temples and sepultures of its votaries. 
Persia presents the superb proofs of it in the wonderful ruins of 
Persepolis, and Afghánistán displays them at Bamián. Numerous 
are the places of minor consideration in Afghánistán, Turkistán, 
and Badakshán, which were alike sacred, but in a les degree, 
which yet plainly indicate the strongholds of the faith they 
commemorate. The distinguishing feature of these sacred places 
is the samach. or cave, always found with them, and which decides 
the identity in character of the honey combed hills of Bamián in 
Afghánistán, and those of Tilmissus in Asia Minor. It is affirmed 
in the Ayin Akberi, that there are 12,000 of these samaches in the 
hills of Afghánistán — the number is not overrated. There is no 
reason to suppose that they were ever the residences of a 
multifarious community, engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life ; — it is obvious, that they were the abodes of priests and 
ascerics connected with the temples of religion and sepulchral 
monuménts. So plain is this fact in Afghánistán, that, if a solitary 
samach or cave be discovered, it is merely necessary to employ 
the privilege of sight to detect the mound or tumulus relating to 
it ' and vice versa, if a tumulus be first descried, the sight directed 
to the nearest eminence will not fail to discover the cave or 
caves belonging to it. It is alwasys the case, that these monuments 
and caves are found at the skirts of hills, shewing that they were 
remote from the inhabited villages, then as now, and in conformity 
to the spirit of asceticism, enjoined by the religion of the day. It 
need not, therefore, be deemed that the caves of Afghánistán 
were the dwellings of a rude Trogloditic nation ; — on the contary, 
they are works of art, the results of vast labour and expenditure, 
and must have been formed under favorable circumstances of 
national prosperity. Let no one imagine he beholds in them the 
retreats of the Mardi. The most prominent of the sepulchral 
monuments of Afghánistán are unquestionably its topes or royal 
cenotaphs with their tumuli : the latter so perfectly agree in form 
with the Buddhist dehgopa that it would be difficult not to allow 
them to be the same thing. The most ancient of the cenotaphs 
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hitherto examined in Afghánistán does not appear to attain the 
antiquity of the Christian era, — most of them certainly fall much 
short of it : it is true that every tope has its caves, but there are 
caves, as in the conspicuous instance tope has its caves, but there 
are caves, as in thc conspicuous instance of Bamian, which have 
not topes : Bamian*, like every other spot in Afghánistán , has 
its mounds or ancient burial places, The cave temples may 
therefore be considered, in some instances, more ancient than 
the topes, whose age is within the reach of verification , and 
while it may point to the period of the introduction of Buddhist 
sovereignty in Afghdnistan, that of the cave temples must be 
carried to the period when the religion, in whose service they 
were constructed, had its rise or was pre-eminent. Of this religion 
the Guebres are, at this day, evidences, as are possibly the 
inhabitants of Cafferistán. Asceticism, of which every case 
presents a memento ; while a distinguishing geature of primitive 
Buddhism whould be also a condition of the more ancient Mithriac 
faith ; for 


"La religion a toujours produit des solitaires," 


Reverting from this digression to the coins to which the term 
Indo-Scythic was once considered so aptly applied, and whose 
sovereigns we had considered, in deference to historical evidence, 
to have been of the Buddhist religion, if it should be ultimately 
found that they were of another faith, yet the Buddhist religion 
will have been widely disseminated in Afghánistán, the images 
of Buddha and other odols to be found in the images of Buddha 
and other odols to be found in abundance being accepted as 
proof. The apparent traces of the faiths of Mithra and Buddha 
observable in the antiquities of the country, are only natural 
consequences ; — in like manner, at Moscow before its destruction, 
might be seen the mosques of Mahommedans surmounted by the 
cross, as at the present day at Constantinople may be withnessed 
the temples of Christianity surmounted by the Grescent. The terms 
applied to designate the sun and moon on these Indo-Scythic or 
Mithraic coins, may suggest some reflections, some of them 


* There ıs an error in our account of the site of Alexandria ad calcem Caucasi, 
contained in our memoir of 1834 relative to the nver of Bamián, which it 1s necessary 
sh8uld be noted We have made that river pass by Ghorband, which we supplosed it 
did, contrary to the reports of the natives—they are correct, and the nver flowing 
northerly falls into the stream of Kundáz PTOLEMY, we believe, has an upper and a 
lower Nilábf, when noting the country about Alexandria, and they can scracely be 
other nvers than those of Ghorband, and Puryshir —May, 1836 
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appearing to have been derived from the West, as HAIOC ; NANAIA, 
bapo, &c. and others from the east, as MAO, OKPO, &c. 


We had hoped to have obtained a sufficient quantity of coins 
from some known spot north of the Caucasus, which could not 
fail of throwing additional light on Bactrian numismatology ;' 
but not having been able personally to attend to the point, 
dependence upon others has hitherto frustrated our object. Even 
at Beghrám we have not met with all the coins that probability 
would lead us to expect , at least we dare not appropriate any of 
them to the Pandava dynasty, which governed in the Paropamisus 
at the period of the invasion of ANTIOCHUS the Great. It is but 
reasonable to suppose that after the Macedonian invasion, all the 
native princes had distinct coinages, and, of course, this dynasty 
among the rest. Greek historians have preserved the name of 
SOPHAGASENUS, who established himself in the Paropamisus ; and 
Sanscrit records, as Colonel Top informs us, gives the name of 
his. son Gas, both valuable, Gaj accounting for the etymology of 
Gajni, or as now called Ghazni; and SopHaGasenus, shewing the 
name both of the prince and of his nation. The former, Colonel 
Top tells us, was Subhav or Subhag; and as for the latter, we 
learn from PuiNY that the AsENI peopled three cities, their capital 
being Bucephalia; the ruins of this city may still be seen on the 
Jelum riverr, in the Panjáb, and the Yadu or Yidu hills, from 
which SunaHav issued on his career of conquest, still preserve 
their ancient name in Jid or Yid. This branch of the Pandava 
family being cotemporaneous with EurHYpEwus of Bactria, who 
is supposed to have deprived it of sovereignty in the person of 
Rája.GaAr it is evident, that the sway of the two first Bactrian 
kings, TuEoporus I. and THEopotus II did not extend south of the 
Caucasus;-it also is manifest that EuTHYpEMUs Could have 
established his sway over the Paropamisus only towards the close 
of his reign ; for at the time of the expeditionof ANTIOCHUS, 
SOPHAGASENUS, as the Greeks have it, the father of GAJ, was living. 
PLINY in mentioning the Aseni, is speaking of the nations which 
inhabited the modern Panjáb,but it is probable that. he gives the 
iformation he derived from authors who flourished twoor three 
centuries before him ; and this remark may correctly apply to all 
he advances upon India. His obsrvations on Bactriana, Marginia, 
&c. he avows to have collected from Demonax ; his testimonyis 
not the less valuable on this account, and this sligt notice of the 
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ASEN!, leads us to the knowledge, that the kingdoms of Porus 
and TaAxiLES had been subverted or had passed into other hands, 
that the PANDAVAS had possessed themselves of the hilly regions, 
west of and contiguouns to the Acesines; and that Bucehalia had 
reisen into importance, and had become the capital of a dynasty. 


We had nearly omitted to refer to the monograms of the 
Beghrám coins. The Greek-Bactrian have chiefly alhabetical ones, 
which conceal much information, never likely to be ascetained. 
As the same moograms occur sometimes on the coins of more 
than one prince, they may be presumed moograms of locality, 
and may be useful to establish a connection, when other 
indications are wanting. The Indo-Scythic coins hasve also 
monograms, but not alphabetical oes, being apparently emblems 
of authority and religion. 


We refrain in these preliminary observations from many 
speculations to which the subjects referred to might lead,-because 
it is possible that future discoveries may tend greatly to clear up 
' the difficulties Which attend our present investigations ito the 
antiqities of Bactria, and which may iduce very different 
conclussons from those we now arrive at by conjecture. In the 
memoir of last year we indulged too freely in such speculations, 
which occasions regret. Nevertheless, in the subsequent analysis, 
we hasve ventured to point out the ideas that have suggested 
themselves upon revlewing each particular species of coin, not 
that they may be imlicitly adopted, but under the hope, that while 
liable to correction, they may conduce to promote inquiry and 
elucidation, and this perhaps is all that can be done util our 
knowledge is more matured*. 


Kábul, December 31, 1835. 


NoTE.-After writing these observations, a copper coin of one 
of the Arsakian princes apparently, has been picked up, in which 
the obverse legend is in the exact corrupted characters of the 
Greek legend of the Kadphises coin, the basileus and the first 
letterrs of basileon being distinct: While the reverse legend 
presents the characterrs we call Bactrian, but not so clear from 
the coin being worn, as to allow their transcription with any 
advantage. Of the characters there is no doubt. 
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Enumeration of Coins collected from Beghram 
during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835. 


Greek Syrio-Bactrian 1833 1834. 1835 
Antiochus 0 0 l 
Recorded Greek Bactrtan. 
Euthydemus š l 2 3 
Apollodotus , 3 19 31 23 
Menander 39 56 58 
Eucratides : 70 92 107 
Unrecorded Grech Bactrian 
Pantaleon 2 2 3 
Agathocies LO 19 14 
LYSIUS 6 5 3 
Antilakides 8 16 13 
Ermaios the Elder , | 34 31 z. 
Ermsios the Younger, (?) i LO 5 13 
Ermatos l 0 0 
Dicaio, (7) š 6 [4 [3 
Lion and Elephant coins a ns 20 33 24 
Symbol coins , PEN Q 0 11 
Unadpherros [9 t6 20 
BAEIVC BACIEN THP METAC 171 267 257 
Anaiogous coins, fig 104 to fig 106 l l 0 
Ditoo Fig 107 to 110 | T 8 24 20 
Ditto Fig IHl l { 0 
Ermaios of Nysa, and his family 136 179 278 
Archelius . 0 0 l 
Diomedes 0 l 0 
Ipalirisus ʻo. ! | l 
Antimachus , ; 0 J l 
Adelphortos (Spalyrius J P) l 0 l 
Aazilisus aie “ie x 0 l 0 
Azos 0 0 Ü 
Indo-Scythic or Mithriac. 
Kadph:ses 37 - 62 
Kanerkos i 24 4 
Kanerk: family , 44 67 
Series 3 Obverse, figure seated in 
native fashion 10 19 
Senes 4 Couch-longer one foot up 56 175 
Senes 5 Elephant rider. 56 T3 
Series 6 Reverse bull and priest-okro 254 492 
Series 7. Very rude reverse female 
with cornucopta ° 113 161 


Parthian ? and Sassanian. 
As fig ! to fig 16 Small, head and 


fire-altar 161 278 
As fig 44 to fig 51 und large 

of all types 

Kufic and Brahminical 123 š 171 


* Its a very remarkable circumstance that none of the coins of Axos which 
were so numerous in the Ventura collection from the Panjab should have 
been met with at Begli am —Eo 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


(A review of the Chandragupta Maurya — A Gem of Indian 
History by P. L. Bhargava, revised second edition, D.K. 
Printworld (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 1996, pp. 160, Rs. 220). 


Chandragupta Maurya (last quarter of the 4th century B.C.) is 
a very important and interesting figure in Indian history. He laid 
the foundation of the first great empire of India. Naturally he has 
been the subject of study by several scholars including such stalwarts 
like V. A. Smith, H. C. Raychaudhury, C.D. Chatterjee and 
R.K. Mukherjee. R.K. Mukhe.jee's Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times is a well-known monograph. 


P.L. Bhargava published his work on Chandragupta in 1935, 
even before the publication of the above mentioned book of 
R.K. Mukherjee (in 1943). So a new edition of Prof. Bhargava's 
monograph has long been overdue. We are glad to note that the 
seconed (revised) edition has now been brought out. 


The monograph is divided into eight chapters. In the first chapter 
the author discusses in detail the sources of our knowledge about 
Chandragupta. He initiates his study with a discussion on the date 
of the great demise of the Buddha, which is necessary for fixing 
the dates of the Magadhan kings before the rise of the Mauryas. 
Prof. Bharvava notes different views without showing any awareness 
of the on going debate among European scholars favouring a date 
in the 4th century B.C. Though it is unacceptable on various 
grounds, the attempts to place the Buddha so late in history should 
have been mentioned. Prof. Bhargava is inclined to favour the Sri 
Lankan evidence suggesting 544 B.C. as the year of the death of 
the Buddha. But this hypothesis is encountered with difficulties. 
The Mahavamsa, a fairly reliable chronicle of Sn Lanka itself, 
puts the date of coronation of Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
two hundred and eighteen years after the Mahaparinirvana (V, 21). 
Ašoka can never be placed before the 3rd century B.C. So how 
can we date the death of the Master to c. 544 B. C.? Prof. Bhargava 
does not answer to this question. 
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The dynastic list furnished in the earliest available recension of 
certain puranas may have been based on earlier sources. But the 
Mudrarakshasa, a drama of the 8th century A.D., should not be 
taken as a genuine: source of our knowledge about the Maurya 
period. P.L. Bhargava, like some other scholars, has made the 
mistake (p. 9). He is also wrong in thinking that Schawnbeck 
collected "all dispersed fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes" 
` (p.10). It has now been proved that several of the passages attributed 
to Megasthenesc really belonged to other authors. Nevertheless, 
Bhargava has rightly emphasised on the varied natures of the sources 
concerned written in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 


The next two chapters deal respectively with the growth of the 
Kingdom of Magadha and the career of Chandragupta Maurya. 
These two chapters do not furnish any new information. On the 
other hand, Prof. Bhargava wrongly supports Smith's hypothesis 
suggesting that four satrapries (Aria, Arachosia, Parapamisadai and 
Gedrosia) were surrenderd to Chandragupta by Seleucus I (p. 41). 
The relevant source (Strabo, Geographikon, XV, 2,9,) speaks of 
cession of the last three regions and not of Aria. Aria (Herat area 
in northern Afghanistan) was never included in the Maurya empire. 


The fourth chapter ably deals with the administration of the 
empire. But the next chapter (on religious, social and economic 
conditions) unnecessarily adds several pieces of information which 
are not strictly relevant to the reign of Chandragupta Moreover, 
the author seems to be under the impression that Megasthenes 
referred to seven "castes" (p. 81), though he has rightly observed 
that here seven classes of population is meant (p. 81). In fact, 
Megasthenes did not use any term meaning "caste". According to 
the earliest survived version of the passage concerned, quoted in 
the Bibliothekes (H) istorikes of Diodorus Siculus (Ist century 
B.C.0, "the whole multitude of Indians are divided into seven parts 
(or portions) (h) epta mere)" (II, 40). These were philosophers, 
farmers (most numerous), neat-herds and shepherds, artisans, 
military. 1nspectors, and deliberators and councellors. (II, 40-41). 
We have shown elsewhere that the statements of Diodorus and 
Strabo suggest that each of the seven "parts" or sections of the 
population had some relation with the king or the royal 
administration. 


~ 4 * ` 
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The network of roads in the Maurya empire is referred to by the 
author (pp. 59 and 95). But the most tmportant epigraphic allusion 
to it is ignored. Two Aramaic edicts of Asoka, found in Laghman 
(or Lamghan) area of Afghanistan, refer to "Karapathi" (‘the lord's 
way or the military road’). It was perhaps the same route which 
was mentioned by Eratosthenes, a junior contemporary of Agoka, 
as the royal road' (quoted in Strabo,op. cit., XI, 8,9; XV.1,11). 
(B.N. Mukherjee. Studies in the Aramaic Edicts of ASoka, Calcutta, 
1984, pp. 12, 14 and 16). 


Some of the literary works mentioned in the next chapter (no.6) 
on literature and art need not necessanly belong to the Maurya 
age. For examples, we can refer to the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana 
and the NatyaSastra of Bharata (p. 103). The section of the art of 
the Maurya age (pp. 105 - 106) in the sixth chapter does not state 
anything about the terracotta sculptures of the period. This is quite 
surprising. l 


The next chapter recounts the achievements of Chandragupta. 
The last chapter (no. 8) is quite interesting. It summaries the legends 
about Chandragupta appearing in the Buddhist, Jaina and 
Brahmanical sources and also in Greek and Latin texts. 


In an appendix the text and translation of a section of the 
Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman are reproduced from the edition 
.and translation done by Kielhorn. The Bibliography enlists the 
important relevant works. 


The revised edition of the monograph does not furnish any new 
information. Nevertheless, it is, on the whole, well written. 


B. N. Mukherjee 
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FIG : 2 CROUCHED MESOLITHIC BURIAL FROM LOTESHWAR 


» CLASS GRECIAN Series 1* 
Coins of the recorded Kings of Baclria 
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